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FROM THE COMMANDER'S Office 


70 THE GREAT AMERICAN PUBLIC: 


The message. to Mankind unfolded in "Fires 

of Faith", the manuscript which the author has been kind 
enough to show me, is the message which the Salvation army, for 
over thirty-five years, has been struggling in America to bring 
home to the masses of people. It is the story of a regeneration 
which my revered father set out to plant in the hearts of men 

_ end women everywhere - to the end, that the Road of Life,might 
be the smoother, and that Hope might ever loom large on the 
horizon. It embraces the message that Salvationists in 61 counte 
ties on this earth strive to carry to all who will accept ‘the 
faith, in order that those who may have given but little heed 
to the spiritual side of Life can see the Beacon Light ahead, end 
so steer the straight, safe course! 


The great, dominating truth which threads its 
way through "Fires of Faith” has been reverently adorned with 
the stirring narrative that serves to illustrate the actualities 
of an average life, and the pretty story lends lustre to the 
whole thought. Timewus when, right here in america, Salvation- 
ists were stoned and jailed for daring to proclaim in pubic 
places, with their music and their holy song, just what is said 
in this story! But those days are gone, we are thankful to say, 
and the Salvation Army reflects upon them without rancor or even 
tegret, because they were necessary steps in the process of our~ 
evolution. Civilization has pressed forward and, upward, and 
God goes marching ont 


( { I greet and thank the author and publisher 
_ of this instructive and enlightening story, wnich I earnestly 
hope will let in new and invigorating sunshine, unto many of the 
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Coumander of the Salvation army, 
 Pebruary, 1919. In the United States of america 
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and Humanity in Peace and in War, 
Have Won the Love and Admiration of Mankind, 
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IN RETROSPECT 


This is the day of the new Renaissance! The 
old order of things has been tossed aside, and, 
behold! all things are to become new. The 
acid test of the Red War has etched a deep- 
ening line of demarcation between the false 
and the true, and has laid bare before a critical 
world as never before, the stark realities of the 
efficiencies and inefficiencies by which men have 
administered the affairs of humanity. 

Militarism has fallen forever, we hope, under 
the ban of those who have been its victims. 
Democracy has triumphed over autocracy, 
and is now acclaimed by many people. Every 
phase of human endeavor has felt the reaction. 
Many things shown to be false have fallen, 
while other things, having demonstrated their 
utility and justness, have been reborn into an 
existence of vastly widened: opportunity. 

The Salvation Army is an army reborn! Its 
history in the United States dates back to the 
month of March in the year 1880; but for many. 
years previous to that time it had been a 
powerful and an accepted factor in the social 
life of Great Britain, where it originated, and 
in other European countries to which it had 
rapidly spread. In London it leaped phoenix- 
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like from the flame of disapproval which flared 
from the misunderstanding public at its birth, 
grew lustily in popular esteem, and thrived to 
maturity in the sympathetic support and ap- 
proval of all classes. But in the United States, 
although the organization expanded rapidly 
and fed the churches liberally with its converts 
salvages from the gutter, its methods were too 
direct and too unblushingly sincere to meet 
with popular approval. Also, the American 
public had frequently suffered in pocket. and in 
pride from the depredations of religious fak- 
ers, and was not disposed to run any risk of 
being buncoed again. Thus it came about that 
the Salvation Army was never given a real 
hearing by Americans, until the war thrust 
it so hugely and determinedly into the Public 
Eye, that it could no longer be ignored. 
Before the war, the Salvation Army was 
habitually introduced (when, as an “extra 
added attraction” it was invited to appear be- 
fore effete and politely bored church congre- 
gations), as an organization “doing work that 
the churches cannot do.” As a matter of fact, 
it was doing a work that the churches would 
not do. Uplifting fallen humanity is not a 
task for the dilettante. It requires willingness 
‘to deal with disgusting realities in ungloved 
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fashion; a willingness not to be found in the 
average church. And because it went down in- 
to the mire and actually lent a helping hand 
instead of voicing sweet-scented platitudes, 
the Salvation Army was not popular with the 
Pharisees who, for the greater part, regarded 
its work as they viewed the lubricating oil in 
their automobiles—a doubtless necessary in- 
gredient, but not to be touched by lily-white 
fingers! On the other hand, there were mul- 
titudes who had been the beneficiaries of the 
organization, and who heaped never-ending 
blessings upon the heads of the humble Salva- 
tionist workers. But these exerted little in- 
fluence. ; 

And then the Salvation Army was reborn. 
From the shell-torn devastated hills and plains 
of France it sent an unmistakable, not-to-be- 
rejected message into the innermost shrine of 
every American family. The Salvation Army. 
became a household word almost overnight. 
An endless caravan of homeward-bound letters 
ran the gauntlet of submarine-infested seas, 
each envelope enclosing written evidence gath- 
ered at first hand, regarding the astounding 
work of the Salvation Army lassies under the 
very shadow of the hand of death. And the 
message was that there, where poison gas drove 
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the scent of flowers from the soft Spring 
breezes and explosive death dropped unherald- 
ed from the very sky and hammered destruc- 
tively in a metallic rain upon every town and 
field, American boys had found a real bit of 
home in the works and presence of fearless men 
and women of the Salvation Army. 

I have observed the Salvation Army under 
varying conditions for a period of many years. 
At first I fell a vicim to the common misap- 
prehension that the people who wore the red 
hat bands and jingled the irrepressible tam- 
bourines, were “in it” for what they could get 
“out of it’; but I soon learned by experience 
that Salvationists worked neither for praise 
nor for money, but merely for the good they 
can do. 

My first intimate knowledge of the organ- 
ization came when, as a cub reporter on ihe 
staff of a San Francisco newspaper, I was 
assigned to investigate a Salvation Army em- 
ployment office, hotel and wood-yard. With 
laudable restraint, I abstained from baths and 
barbers for many days, when looking the last 
dregs of a wasted career, I decided that I was 
properly outfitted for my experiment in so- 
ciology. I expected at the best that the Sal- 
vationists would greet me with excuses; but 
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they fed me, gave me temporary employment, 
and presented an assortment of jobs with such 
promptitude and kindness, that on the third 
day, after having had extensive opportunity 
for investigating the sincerity of the charity 
workers, I was obliged either to accept one of 
the many jobs offered (I had avoided a dozen 
or more various and increasingly lame ex- 
cuses), or acknowledge my identity and reveal 
my purpose. My editor was prepared for a 
torrid criticism of the humble Salvationists, 
and it took some little time to convince him that 
my enthusiastic eulogy of the organization and 
its San Francisco representative was justified. 
However, the story appeared as I had written 
it. 

The Salvation Army is a Benevolent Octo- 
pus. Its many tentacles grasp ever phase of 
human sorrow, want, and poverty; reach down 
through the muck and filth of humanity’s sub- 
merged strata, raise the fallen, the crushed 
and the oppressed from their environment and 
establish them upon the paths of rectitude and 
success. Its officers meet the prisoner at the 
prison gate; feed the hungry; give shelter to 
the homeless; clothe the naked; care for the 
orphans; nurse the sick; teach the illiterate; 
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and in brief, find a practical remedy for every 
social ill presenting itself to their attention. 

This social work grew out of the organ- 
ization’s very earnest religious beliefs which 
are in effect, that religion must meet the tests 
of everyday life, and must accomplish the re- 
generation of the unfit. “Soup, Soap and Sal- 
vation,” was one of the Army’s earliest slo- 
gans, a slogan, the exact letter of which was 
put into daily operation in the slums of almost 
every one of the world’s large centres. General 
William Booth, founder of the organization is 
credited with the sage observation that, “it 
is easier to save men’s souls when their 
stomachs are full.” 

To my certain knowledge, “Fires of Faith” 
has its foundation in living truth. When 
Charles Wittaker set about the task of probing 
for a stirring story within the ranks of the 
Salvation Army, it was my privilege to place 
in his hands the acorn of fact from which this 
giant tree of uplifting narrative has, under his 
brilliant pen, sprung into being. Trite indeed 
is that well-worn axiom, “Truth is stranger 
than .fiction,” particularly as it applies to the 
Salvation Army and its surprising history. 
Mr. Wittaker is an English gentleman, who, 
even as a boy, knew much of the Salvation 
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Army, having been born and reared near the 
scenes of General Booth’s early struggles, and 
had caught the spirit and absorbed the atmo- 
sphere of it all, as few others might have done. 

Great movements, such as the Christian 
militancy of the Salvation Army, are impos- 
sible without great leadership, and to those 
who read with bated breath and increasing 
admiration the stirring story of “Fires of 
Faith,’ let me say that they are availing 
themselves at the same time of opportunity to 
study the actual work of Evangeline Booth, 
whose distinguished father founded the organ- 
ization, and whose exalted character and vast 
abilities for constructive management have 
made her one of the rarest, most learned and 
sainted women of her day. 

There will, forsooth, be many a graphic 
story written after “Fires of Faith,” has been 
read the world around, dwelling still further 
upon the regeneration of man and arousing in 
all of us that latent instinct, sleeping but 
never dead, to arise above ourselves—to help 
others, to make sacrifices—to turn to God, but 
never will the subject be dealt with by a more 
subtle or gentle pen than that of Charles Ken- 
more Ulrich, whose power as a dramatic writer 
is made thrice effective by the fact that his 
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great heart is deep in the work—deep in the 
plans and hopes and aims of the Salvation 
Army which lives and acts its religion, and 
teaches the doctrine that Christ desired man- 
kind to steer the right course, seven days a 
week—and not on Sunday alone. 

Whether or not in the great test that has 
been put upon the world, the Church has fail- 
ed I do not know. I doubt it. The Church, 
perhaps, has needed to understand and know 
the world is made up of “Average Men” and 
this I do know—that the story of “Fires of 
Faith” cannot fail to thrill and uplift its 
readers, and make better and more hopeful 
citizens through a realization that the summary 
uttered by my friend Bruce Barton in analyz- 
ing the Salvation Army, will ever ring true for 
the encouragement of all who heed; “A man 
may be down but he is never owt.” 
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CHAPTER I 
A WOMAN OF THE SLUMS 


There was a biting chill in the snow-laden, 
night air when Elizabeth Blake left her cheap 
lodging in Mott street and, advancing with 
faltering steps, walked towards the Bowery. 
She shivered, for she was thinly clad, and the 
threadbare coat she wore served rather to hide 
the deficiencies of her well worn blouse and 
skirt, than to provide her with actual warmth. 

A faded, black-plumed hat, dusty and be- 
draggled, which.she had picked up at a bargain 
Sale of millinery in Grand street some months 
previously when she was comparatively in 
_ funds, crowned her beautiful head of auburn 
hair, rakishly. Her face, sallow and slightly 
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pinched, was beautiful and expressive, though 
the somewhat sad features displayed the in- 
exorable signs of physical privations, while her 
deep set eyes, magnificently luminous, spark- 
led with the lusty fires of youth. 'To those who 
knew her casually, she betrayed in every move- 
ment of her supple figure impalpably the wo- 
man of the cabarets, cold, cynical, unscrupu- 
Jous and relentlessly self-serving. 

Proceeding with bowed head against the 
snow storm which rapidly was assuming the 
proportions of a blizzard, Elizabeth forced her 
way laboriously through the crowded streets. 
It was after eight o’clock and the bizarre dens 
of Chinatown were ablaze with light, but she 
avoided these carefully, for despite her three 
years’ residence in the purlieus of Chinatown, 
the pungent odors of the Mongolian resorts 
frequented by women of her acquaintance, 
sickened her so that she refused to reconcile 
herself to them. 

The honking of the big sight-seeing auto- 
mobiles, packed with their motley crews of 
slummers, creeping through the crowded quar- 
ter, fell unheeding upon her non-responsive 
ears, nor did she awake from the abstraction 
into which she had lapsed until she reached 
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the Bowery and with quickened steps advanced 
northward on her mission. 
She had proceeded a block or two along 
this densely packed street, when her progress 
was checked by a crowd gathered before a band 
of Salvationists, one of whom, a man, tall and 
angular, was exhorting his hearers to cast off 
their burdens of sin and thereby become one 
of the elect at the throne of Grace. She 
paused, despite herself, and listened. There 
was something spirituelle about the speaker, 
and the red-banded cap he wore, seemed, in 
her eyes, to transform itself into a crown of 
glory that scintillated with ever increasing 
iridescence as he voiced his fervid exhortations, 
which, she fancied, seemed addressed to her 
alone. 
“Why do you continue in the paths of sin,” 
he said, in tones that rang out clear and dis- 
_ tinet despite the rumbling of an elevated train 
_ passing overhead. ‘Why live in the haunts of 
_ darkness when you may tread'the paths of glory 
and find love and life and bask in the light of 
: the Redeemer forevermore? Think, think! 
i all ye who are steeped in sin, repent, 

lest ye lose your souls! Come! Christ 
, beckons to you! Kneel at the footstool of 
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God’s grace; implore His forgiveness, and no 
matter how scarlet your sins, He will wash 
them white as snow.” 

Impelled by a force she neither appreciated 
nor divined, Elizabeth advanced a step to- 
wards the speaker whose eyes seemed to have 
hypnotized her. She trembled, for there swept 
over her soul at that instant never to be for- — 
gotten memories of a holy past when she was 
indeed pure and spotless as the snow which 
was whitening the scene with spectral effect. 
A lassie smiled at her approvingly as she 
tinkled her tambourine and began to sing in 
softly modulated tones that inspiring hymn, 
“Lead Kindly Light.” 

“I wonder if there is a chance for me?” she 
said to herself wistfully. “If I thought there 
was 1 

Cries behind her interrupted her trend of 
thought, and presently, a mob of hoodlums, 
led by a ragged urchin, hurled little snowballs 
at the group of Salvationists with such violence 
and frequency as to put the bonneted lassies 
to rout. Elizabeth turned and faced the roughs 
angrily. 

“Get out of here, you mutts!” she said 
threateningly. “You ought to be arrested!” 
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“Chuck it! Police!” shouted the leader, 
whereupon the band scattered, each vanishing 
in the shadows beneath the elevated railroad 
structure. 

“What's the trouble here?” inquired Galli- 
gan, a sturdy policeman, addressing the indig- 
nant young woman breathlessly. 

“Nothin’ much,” she replied smiling. “Only 
a bunch of kids snowballing the Salvationists. 

_ They'll tell you all about it.” 

Galligan tossed his head impatiently and 
turning to the leader of the Salvationists, who 
were preparing to adjourn to their barracks, 
asked if he had recognized any of the offend- 
ers. The Salvationist treated the incident 
lightly and had no complaint to make. 

“Bless your heart, Mr. Galligan,” responded 
he with a Jaugh, “the boys did little or nothing. 
iWe are used to such things, sir, and besides, 
we were almost ready to close our meeting 
when the interruption came. If the young 
woman who kindly interceded in our behalf 
will accept our thanks x 

Before the could finish, Elizabeth, who had 

_divined his purpose to make another plea to 
_her to repent, fled along the street, anxious only 
to escape the inexplicable influence his com- 
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passionate and appealing glance exerted over 
her. The indefinable longing for the unat- 
tainable which had all but mastered her im- 
pulses a moment previously, had vanished and 
she was herself again. She turned back once 
and beheld the Salvationist watching her; and 
she fancied for an instant that he was exerting 
himself to the utmost to master her by the 
sheer force of hypnosis or will power, in the 
hope that he might save her from the evil in- 
fluences that surrounded her. 

“Nothin’ doin’ this trip,” she muttered sigh- 
ingly, pausing before a brilliantly illumined 
entrance of a cafe from whence issued the 
strains of dance music and the murmur of 
many voices. : 

She paused, turned and saw the Salvationist 
standing where she had left him. He watched 
her sorrowfully, but there was no reproach in 
his gentle glance. Again there surged through 
her soul that indefinable something which 
seemed to her to be vibrant with the promise 
of spiritual emancipation from the ignoble sta- 
tion in life to which she had descended. The 
exaltation she experienced was momentary, 
however, and entering the cafe and dance hall, 
she was soon swallowed up in the motley crowd 
of men and women that thronged the resort. 
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Recognized by all as the most notorious dive 
in the Bowery, Jake Fisher’s cabaret was 
typical of the man who conducted it and of 
the locality in which it thrived. Fisher, a 
portly, flashily dressed man of fifty years, with 
a fondness for diamonds, was the political 
leader of his district, and necessarily, he stood 
in solidly with the police, who had received 
orders to overlook anything short of murder 
that might transpire in his unsavory resort. 
Every fallen woman in the precinct found 

more or less remunerative refuge in Fisher’s 
joint, and though stern with all in purely busi- 
ness matters, Jake was at heart a fairly liberal- 
minded man, and to the widows and orphans 
of many who had been ruined in his cabaret, 
he made frequent and generous financial con- 
tributions. 
_ To the right of a vestibule where two young 
_women checked the hats, coats and furs of the 
j patrons of the resort, was a long bar, before 
which a typically Bowery crowd was collected 
night after night until one o’clock, when they 
were unceremoniously hustled out into the 
street by the muscular bouncers whom Jake 
_ kept on his pay roll. A narrow hall lead from 
‘this to the dancing floor, both sides of which 
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were adorned with small curtained compart- 
ments in which were tiny tables and chairs, 
and which were devoted to the use of 
guests of bibulous proclivities seeking pri- 
vacy. Many a drunken customer had been 
robbed in these cozy corners, but, as Jake 
invariably shared in the proceeds of these 
villainies, he encouraged, rather than sought 
to put a period tec criminal practices the invest- 
igation and punishment of which his extra- 
ordinary influence with the police invariably 
frustrated. 

The resort was the rendezvous of thieves, 
outlaws and crimps who lived by their wits. 
Their fear of the wrath of Jake and his bounc- 
ers kept them from roughhousing it, or from 
employing unnecessary violence in the pur- 
suit of their unlawful occupations. If a man 
was apt to squeal after being trimmed by this 
sordid gentry, a knockout drop was sufficient 
to place him not only hors-de-combat, but to 
destroy in his besotted brain all recollection of 
the time and place when his alleged despoila- 
tion had occurred. Jake treated all com- 
plainants with good natured. toleration, and 
usually, a donation of a dollar or two, accom- 
panied by some wholesome advice to “quit the 
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booze” and forget, was sufficient to make the 
most intractable protestant his friend for life. 

Elizabeth’s entrance into one of the compart- 

ments of the dance hall excited little, if any, 
comment. She had left her shabby coat and 
hat with an attendant in a side room, and as 
she walked across the glassy soft-soaped floor, 
nodding to acquaintances now and then, she 
presented a most attractive appearance. 
Twenty-two years of age, she was above the 
average in height, with a splendidly propor- 
tioned figure, slender and lithe as a panther. 
She wore a black gown, cut low and trimmed 
with silvery beads. Her face was flushed, 
and it was apparent that she labored under 
some excitement which she was more than 
anxious to subdue. She glanced at the men 
in the place as if seeking some one, but failing 
to find him, sighed heavily. 

Stepping into a vacant compartment, she 
beckoned to a, waiter and ordered a Bronx 
cocktail. She glanced at the clock on the wall 
opposite and observed that it lacked ten 
minutes of nine o’clock. She sipped her cock- 

_ tail and was about to join the dancers when 
‘ the voices of two men in the adjoining stall to 
“her right attracted her attention. 
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“Tt’s got to be done tonight or never, Bill,” 
said one raucously. ‘The joint ain’t never 
been cracked yet, and there’s a tough bird in 
charge, believe me.” 

Elizabeth shuddered, for she recognized the 
speaker as a crook who had served several 
terms of imprisonment at Sing Sing for rob- 
bery and lesser crimes, and who was known to 
the fraternity as “Jimmy, the Rat.” The 
scoundrel had once pursued her with his un- 
welcome attentions and when he had attempted 
to kiss her in the presence of a gathering in a 
Cherry street tenement where she roomed, she 
flew at him like a tigress, biting and scratching 
like a woman possessed. Vowing vengeance, 
the crook fled amid the laughter of the on- 
lookers and from that day to this night she had 
not seen or heard of him. 

“You got a plan of the place, have you?” 
replied Bill carelessly. “You gotta have one, 
’ so’s we can make a clean getaway, if things 
go wrong. How about it?” 

“I kin get the plan if I come acrost the only 
gal who knows,” responded Jimmy, after a 
pause. é 

““Who’s she?” 

“Lizz Blake.” 
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Elizabeth gasped in astonishment, her ear 
glued to the partition. How came he to men- 
tion her name? She wondered what new 
deviltry these criminals meditated, and by what 
fate she was being associated with their ne- 
farious plans. 

“Lizz lived with the Traverses onct,” re- 
sumed Jimmy. “She wus a maid there until 
she went to the bad three years ago. She 
knows the house like a book.” 

“Who’re the Traverses anyhow?” growled 
Jimmy’s companion. “I ain’t never heard of 
7em.” 

“You ain’t got no brains, Bill. Ain’t you 
heard of Mrs. Traverse, the rich old dame wots 

nutty on de Salvation Army? She’s got a 
peach of a daughter whose engaged to a rich 
—bloke——” 

_ The speaker paused suddenly, for Elizabeth, 
galvanized into instant action, her breast heav- 
‘ing, her eyes filled with a dangerous flare, 
‘thrust aside the curtains and confronted him 
menacingly. The man had awakened recol- 
BR ctions of a bitter past which she fancied she | 
had forgotten long since, and the knowledge 
of her impotence filled her with ungovernable 
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fury. God! how had this man of all men, ob- 
tained possession of her secret? 

“By Gawd, Lizz!” exclaimed Jimmy as- 
tonished. ‘What you doing here? You're 
just the gal I wanted to clap my peepers on.” 

Seizing a whiskey glass, she snapped off its 
brim dexterously, leaving several jagged 
edges, sharp as razors, and converting it into 
a weapon having frightful possibilities for sud- 
den demise for anyone within the radius of 
the arm manipulating it. It required but a 
single thrust and twist of the wrist to carve a 
man’s face or neck into the semblance of hashed 
meat leaving at best a hideous wound if it did 
not indeed sever a carotid artery, causing death 
within a few minutes. 

“You dirty scoundrel!” snarled she, brand- 
ishing the broken glass before his eyes. “I 
don’t know what prevents me from killing you, 
rat that you are!” 

Frightened into immobility by this unex- 
pected exhibition of rage, Jimmy leaned 
back, his face protected by his arms, his 
sodden eyes mutely pleading a cessation 
of hostilities even before they had begun. 
Lizzie glared at him fiercely, then by a 
sudden movement of the arm, dashed the 
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broken glass to the floor, shattering it into 
minute fragments. She trembled with sup- 
pressed excitement and her voice almost failed 
her when she addressed him. 
“You're planning another burglary, eh?” 
she said, turning to Jimmy’s companion mena- 
cingly. “I don’t know who you are, but be- 
lieve me, when you associate with Jimmy, ‘the 
rat, you're in a fair way to spend a long va- 
cation at Sing Sing.” 
“Oh, I guess I know how to protect myself, 
without no dame givin’ me no pointers,” re- 
marked Bill surlily. 
“For two cents I’d put the cops wise to your 
little game,” she responded contemptuously. 
“But I’m now telling you that you don’t crack 
the Traverse crib! Understand?” 
_ “Wot’s eatin’ you, Lizz?” asked Jimmy con- 
ciliatingly. “They ain’t nothin’ to you, eh? 

They got plenty of dough, so wot’s the odds, © 
anyhow? Come on, and be a good old pal. 

_ Give us the plans 
. The orchestra strummed a waltz discord- 
: -antly and the shuffling of the dancers’ feeyin- 
- terrupted him. Elizabeth scowled, her fine, 
_ even teeth gleaming like strips of ivory be- 
| her painted lips. She placed her face 
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within a few inches of Jimmy’s, who, fearing 
some overt act of violence, shrank from her in 
alarm. 

“I’m going to be good to you, Jimmy,” she 
remarked with a placidity of countenance that 
should have warned him, despite his lack of 
penetration, that her change of manner could 
bode him little good. “I’m going to make a 
bargain with you.” 

“You're a good old pal, after all, Lizz——” 

“Wait, Jimmy,” she interrupted with a 
laugh, “I haven’t finished. I want you to get 
me right, for a good deal hinges on our talk, 
which I’m going to make the last for all time! 
You are planning to rob Mrs. Traverse’s 
home. Is that right?’ 

“You sure are some guessing kid, all right, 
Liza,” 

“Listen!” she rejoined, ignoring his irre- 
levant remark. “You're going to give up that 
idea once for all, for if you don’t, you'll be in 
the Centre street headquarters under lock 
and key within two hours on a charge of mur- 
der!” 

The two men jumped to their feet in alarm, 
each instinctively grasping the concealed 
weapons which men of their breed invariably 
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carry despite the Sullivan law and which serves 
in effect to place the unarmed citizen wholly 
at their mercy. Elizabeth looked up and 
laughed, the strains of the jazz orchestra dying 
away softly in the distance. 

“What do you mean, Lizz?’ asked Jimmy, 
terrified. “Do you know about that? If I 
thought so. ” He paused for an instant, a 
murderous gleam in his eyes as he looked her 
squarely in the face, then laughed carelessly. 
“You're bluffing!’ he exclaimed, “but I call 

you. Lay down your hand!” 

Elizabeth rose to her feet defiantly. “I’m 
not bluffing, and you know it, Jimmy,” she 
answered decisively. “The Chinatown squad 

_ would give much to know who killed San Toy, 
_ the Chinese banker, in his little place not five 
hundred feet from this very spot a year 
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} “You're wise all right, kiddo,” interrupted 
Jimmy, glancing significantly at Bill who 
shrunk from him in momentary terror. “I 
; guess you've got the upper hand.” 

_ “The upper hand,” she echoed, “a hand that 
_ will crush you if you carry out your design 
_ to trouble Mrs. Traverse!’ The orchestra was 
_ tuning up discordantly again and she almost 
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screamed, her face close to his. “You hear?’ 
she said wrathfully, “hands off the Traverses! 
That is final!” 

“It’s a go, kiddo.” 

The curtains were thrust aside roughly and 
a burly man, six feet tall, scowling fiercely, 
stood half enveloped in their folds. It was 
Fisher himself. Had he heard? Jimmy and 
Bill cowered before him. As for Elizabeth, she 
grinned unconcernedly. 

“What’s the racket here?’ asked Fisher with 
an oath. “Heard some one busted a glass.” 
His feet crushed several fragments of the glass 
to powder and his anger grew. ~ 

“Get out of here, Lizzie,’”’ he commanded, 
and when with a careless toss of her shapely 
head she had complied, he turned upon the 
others. 

“T’ve told you chaps several times I don’t 
want any of your kidney in my joint, see!” 
he roared wrathfully. “For two cents I'd 
smash you right now!” 

“What’s eating you, Jake?” asked Jimmy 
conciliatingly. “Me and my pal ain’t done 
nothin’ It wus Lizz as broke the glass . 

“Damn you, git out, both of you!” inter- 
rupted Fisher, grabbing Jimmy by the throat 
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and hurling him from the compartment like a 
sack of meal. Turning to Bill he administered 
a vicious kick which the man sought in vain to 
evade. The dance halted for an instant only, 
for such scenes were of nighty occurrence, and 
what Jake Fisher chose to do, concerned him- 
self alone. 

“Parker!” shouted Fisher as a broad should- 
ered husky approached. “If those two chaps” — 
indicating Jimmy and Bill who were slouching 
through the bar room—‘“ever come into this 
place again, youre fired!” 

“All right, boss,’ responded the bouncer 
resignedly. 

Fisher turned in quest of Elizabeth, but she 
had vanished. In a rear room where the 
women frequenters of the resort were wont to 
dress, she was donning her hat and coat, 
a young negress attendant watching her 
curiously. 

“Ain’t goin’ yet, be you, Lizz?” she inquired 
solicitously. 

“Yep.” 

“Had a fallin’ out wid Jake?” 

“No,” was the reply. “Just tired of it all.” 

“Gee!” responded the negress. “Ef dat’s 
all, you all ain’t got no kick comin’. Now, ef 
you all will listen to me——” 
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But Elizabeth refused to listen. She darted 
through the doorway and made her way to 
a passage leading to an alley in the rear, known 
to the police as the “Alley of Death” because 
of the fact that many a body had been found 
there in days gone by, the silent evidences of 
undetected crime. JReaching the alley, she 
made her way through the drifting snow and 
presently found herself in Mott street, only a 
few feet from the tenement where she lodged. 

Few pedestrians were in sight, and China- 
town was comparatively quiet. From some- 
where in the distance came the screech of a 
weird reed instrument, one of those indescrib- 
able sound-makers which were old even in 
Confucius’ day and which some hollow-faced 
Chinese doubtless was manipulating in an 
effort to placate the angered Gods of his an- 
cestors. The honking of automobiles, the dull 
roar of the elevated trains and the whistling 
of the snow-laden wind, depressed her to the 
degree she had not hitherto experienced. 

“He didn’t come!” she said to herself as she 
stepped into the grimy building she called her 
home. “I knew he wouldn’t! I knew it all 
the time. I am accursed!” 

She entered her room, ill-furnished, cold and 
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cheerless, threw off ler hat and coat and fell 
sobbing upon her little iron bed. She regained 
her composure presently, and turning out her 
light, drew the scant covers about her chilled 
form and presently fell asleep, dreaming, 
dreaming as was her wont when alone, of the 
happy days she once knew but which she was 
fated, she believed, never to experience again. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SNARE 


Elizabeth Blake was a foundling. Wrapped 
up in a threadbare shawl, she was less than 
one month old, when two Salvation Army 
women found her lying half dead from ex- 
posure in the hallway of a Whitechapel lodg- 
ing in London. Carried tenderly in the moth- 
erly arms of one of these noble women to the 
headquarters of the Salvation Army in the 
slums, the infant was given nourishment, 
clothed and placed in one of those splendid 
foundling institutions established by William 
Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, 
which later was to prove itself one of the most 
humanitarian, regenerative and uplifting in- 
fluences known to civilization. 

When the child was a year old, there came 
to the institution one day William Blake and 
his buxom wife, both life long friends of Gen- 
eral Booth’s. The great Salvationist had 
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officiated at their nuptials, but after ten years 
of wedded happiness they were childless, an 
unavoidable circumstance which both keenly; 
regretted. General Booth sensed their disap- 
pointment and with a clear vision, he beheld 
them in their childless old age, the involuntary 
victims of a state of being irreconcilable with 
nature or the promptings of the human heart. 
This he was resolved to forestall if by timely 
_advice it might be averted. 

“Since God has not blessed you with chil- 
dren,” said he to Mrs. Blake on the occasion 
of a visit to the Blake farm in Surrey one day, 
“you should do the next best thing—adopt 
one.” 

Mrs. Blake grasped -at the idea eagerly and 
discussed the question with her husband at 
length. They finally decided to call upon Gen- 
eral Booth in London and adopt a child. Be- 
fore they could carry out this design, a milling 
company of London made them an offer for 
their farm and they disposed cf their property 
at a handsome profit. Mrs. Blake’s health 
failing, her physician advised her to seek a 
change of climate and urged upon her the 
necessity of a few years’ residence in America, 
preferably the United States. 
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So it happened that when the Blakes de- 
cided to go to New York, they called upon 
General Booth in London and reminded him 
of his promise to aid them in the adoption of a 
child. In company with the great Salvationist 
they visited the foundling home of the Army 
and after surveying numerous lusty tots, boys 
and girls, the wonderful eyes and cooing of 
little Elizabeth, then three years old, instantly 
won their hearts. 

“You little darling!” said Mrs. Blake, hold- 
ing the child to her breast. “If God wills, you 
may yet be a blessing to William and me in 
our old age!” 

Thus Elizabeth became the loved aniauae 
of a thrifty and most worthy couple. The 
adoption was duly celebrated in legal form in 
the presence of many Salvationists, and the 
Blakes left with their newly adopted infant 
carrying with them the fervent blessing of 
General Booth as he bade them God-speed on 
their journey. On their arrival in New York, 
the Blakes began negotiations for a farm and 
within a few weeks they were installed at “The 
Rocks,” their new home in Rockland county, a 
farming tract of some thirty acres overlook- 
ing the Hudson river. 
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As the months and years sped, Elizabeth 
grew amazingly and when she was six years 
old she attended school in a neighboring vil- 
lage, whither she was driven daily by Old Joe, 
a house servant, in a rickety buckboard. When 
she was twelve she studied in a High School at 
the county seat, this course necessitating her 
boarding at the home of the Thompsons, fam- 
ily friends of the Blakes, throughout one term, 
a situation that occasioned Mrs. Blake sundry 
misgivings. 

“I'd rather Elizabeth forego her education 
than that she should be out of my sight con- 
stantly,” said Mrs. Blake to her husband one 
night. “You never can tell what may happen 
to an unprotected girl.” 

“Nonsense, Susan!” responded Blake de- 
precatingly. “Elizabeth is in no danger. She 
is far more intelligent than the average girl of 
her age. Still, we might rent a place at the 
county seat next school term, so that she may 
be under our observation.” 

“You always were the most sensible man in 
the world, William!” she rejoined enthusias- 
tically as she kissed him. “We shall be so 
happy, all of us together.” 

For six years the Blakes made their home 
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alternately at “The Rocks,” by which the 
Blake farm was known in the vicinity, and the 
county seat and it was a great day when 
Elizabeth, handsomely gowned in white, grad- 
uated with honor to her teacher and class. Mrs. 
Blake, whose health long had been a subject 
of extreme anxiety to her husband as well as 
to Elizabeth, now broke down completely and 
one day she took to her bed never to leave it 
again except in death. After the passing of 
her mother, Elizabeth assumed the discharge 
of her duties at “The Rocks,” her chief aid be- 
ing Luke Barlow, a young man who had been 
employed about the place for two years. _ 
Luke was a handsome chap of twenty years, 
sturdy, brave and resourceful. Like Eliza- 
beth, he too, was a foundling, and they fre- 
quently made this coincidence the subject of 
animated discussions, each marveling at the 
ways of inscrutable Providence in shaping the 
destinies of His creatures. It was not long 
before Elizabeth divined the truth—Luke 
loved her, and he made little, if any, effort to 
conceal the truth from her observant gaze. 
But the ambitious girl had more pretentious 
plans in view, projects that were diametrically 
opposed to the domestic ideas entertained by 
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Luke. In the illustrated newspapers of New 
York and the current magazines which she 
read regularly, she had observed the doings 
of fashionable society folks of the metropolis, 
and during her dreary years on the farm she 
had repeatedly resolved to live and shine in 
other spheres of activity before settling down 
to the prosaic humdrum existence Nature de- 
signed for most of womankind. Her scheme 
thus far included no love romance, and as she 
analyzed her interest in Luke, whose value as a 
man she fully recognized, she knew in her 
heart of hearts that she did not love him. 

“No matter what happens,” he responded 
hopefully after she had announced her de- 
cision, “I shall continue to love you, my lit- 
tle Lizzie-beth. And what’s more, the day shall 
come when you will love me.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Luke,” she re- 
plied whimsically. “If I ever should love you 
sufficiently to become your wife, something 
great, some remarkable transformation must 
have changed my nature wholly. But as a 
friend in 

“Don’t say that, Lizzie-beth,” he interrupted 
earnestly. “I value your friendship, but your 
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love is what I want. I predict that I shall win 
your love some day.” 

One night when Elizabeth entered her fath- 
er’s room, she found him lying unconscious on 
the floor. She summoned Luke and presently 
the sick man who had aged twenty years since 
his wife’s death, was tucked away comfortably 
in bed. “It’s my heart,” he explained halt- 
ingly. “A cord snapped when Susan died and 
it’s drawing tighter every minute. Poor little 
Elizabeth!” 

Luke telephoned for Dr. Stanton, who lived 
a half mile down the road, but when he arrived 
Mr. Blake’s soul had winged its flight serenely 
to the Beyond. It was indisputably heart dis- 
ease, the physician said, but Elizabeth knew 
better, for ever since Mrs. Blake’s death, she 
had observed a gradual decline in the being she 
loved as a father, and her instinct told her un- 
erringly that the poor man literally had died 
from a broken heart. 

When Mr. Blake was laid to rest beside his 
wife in the little cemetery on the hill, his will 
was opened and it made Elizabeth his sole heir. 
The place was worth a few thousand dollars 
and as Luke expressed a desire to buy it on 
partial payments, she consented to sell. When 
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the bargain was finally made, Luke broached 
the topic of marriage for the fiftieth time, 
calmly and respectfully. 

“I want you to make the old place your 
home for life,” he urged, hat in hand. “How 
happy I would be! Won’t you reconsider, for 
your own sake as well as mine?” 

“Impossible!” she replied decisively. “Please 
don’t ask me again, Luke. I am going to New 
York to carve out my own fortune, now that 
I am cast upon my own resources.” 

“What do you purpose to do?” 

“Teach school, become an artist—anything 
that is respectable, you know.” 

Luke bowed his head sadly and at the rail- 
road station when he bade her farewell, he as- 
sured her that he would keep her in mind al- 
ways and that she would be his lode-star | 
through life. 

“Remember,” he said tremulously, “no mat- 
ter what happens, you have a home at ‘The 
Rocks.’ When you summon me, God willing, 
I shall respond!” 

He kissed her hand like a cavalier of old and 
a hot tear falling upon it agitated her greatly. 
For an instant Elizabeth was tempted to 
throw herself into his arms and grant him her 
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long-deferred consent. This emotion, transi- 
tory as a gleam of sunshine, vanished quickly 
and presently she laughed lightly. 

“Good-by, Luke.” 

“Good-by, Lizzie-beth.” 

And so they parted, and in the evil days 
that followed, she recalled the incidents at- 
tending their separation with the keenest emo- 
tion. In New York, after a period of pro- 
longed inactivity in the Bohemian quarter 
near Washington Square, a season productive 
of little good to her, her dreams of an inde- 
pendent future were severely jolted. Her 
money, which she had banked, was vanishing 
rapidly, and she ultimately realized that she 
must obtain employment speedily, or return 
to “The Rocks” to Luke. 

“Never that!’ she mused independently 
when this thought flashed into her mind. “I 
shall make my own way. A girl’s life can’t 
always be smooth sailing.” 

_ Elizabeth was in the Salvation Army head- 
quarters in West Fourteenth street one day, 
when she met Colonel William McIntyre, a 
Salvationist of national reputation, whose two 
daughters later were to shed imperishable 
glory upon the Salvation Army and them- 
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selves by their gallant, fearless conduct on the 
fighting line in France. She told him of her 
desire to obtain a position as lady’s companion, 
and two weeks later she was duly installed in 
the home of Mrs. Charles Traverse, a wealthy 
widow who lived with her daughter Agnes in 
an elegant home in upper Fifth avenue. The 
position was an ideal one for Elizabeth and 
her sweet and winsome personality soon made 
her a cherished member of the family rather 
than a dependent employed at a salary. 

Agnes Traverse, a girl of remarkable beauty 
and accomplishments, was.a year or two older 
than Elizabeth, and a prime favorite in the 
exclusive social circles in which she moved. 
Her recognized fiance was Harry Hammond, 
a handsome man of twenty-five years who had 
inherited several millions of dollars from his 
father, a deceased Wall street broker and 
banker. Harry nominally was the head of 
the brokerage firm devised to him by his par- 
ent, but details of business were abhorrent to 
him and when he was not at his club or motor- 
ing, he was by the side of Agnes, earnestly 
urging that further delays to their marriage 
might prove fatal to their love romance. 

The humanitarian instincts of Mrs. Tra- 
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verse and Agnes had led them to interest 
themselves zealously in the work of the Sal- 
vation Army, a course which was bitterly re- 
sented by Harry. Why waste time with such 
deluded people? They were good enough in 
a way, he frankly admitted, for their chief oc- 
cupation was to clear the slums of the scum 
of both sexes, but when it came to other fields 
of usefulness—well, he growled, the discus- 
sion of the topic all but choked his indignant 
utterances. 

“You fail to appreciate what the Salvation 
Army has done in this war and what it will 
do once the United States is dragged into it,” 
said Agnes argumentatively. “Thousands of 
Allied troops have reason to bless the work of 
the brave Salvationists who daily risk their 
lives at the front in providing them wit >} 

“Pies and doughnuts,” interjected Harry 
with a grimace. “I presume such things ap- 
peal to a soldier in the trenches, but as for 
me—Ugh!” 

“You are incorrigible!” retorted Agnes in 
a huff, her evanescent anger flushing her rather 
pale complexion to a ruddy hue. “I ought to 
punish you severely for your conduct.” 

“And so you shall, my dear,” he rejoined 
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lightly. “You shall take me to one of their 
meetings some night. That ought to be pun- 
ishment enough for any man of my size, weight 
and mental make-up.” 

Quarrelling as sweethearts are wont to do, 
not always over trivial matters, they would 
go motoring here and there, finally adjusting 
their differences, only to resume them again 
when the occasion rose. Elizabeth, who had a 
keen sense of observation backed by a more or 
less theoretical knowledge of human nature, 
admired Harry for his good qualities, for she 
perceived that he was at heart a well-bred 
gentleman, and that like the thorough sport 
he was, he loved a scrap verbal as well as 
physical better than his personal comforts, 
which to him meant a good deal. He secretly 
admired Mrs. Traverse for her humanitar- 
ianism and he never failed to contribute sub- 
stantially to the various charities with which 
she and Agnes were prominently identified. 
But he said to himself he had to draw the line 
somewhere and he preferred that it should be 
the Salvation Army whenever that organiza- 
tion, its purposes and operations were under 
discussion. 
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“You'll learn to appreciate the value of this 
noble institution some day, perhaps,” said 
Mrs. Traverse quietly, after he had reminded 
her for the twentieth time that the Salvation 
Army was the creation of an impractical 
visionary whose zealous followers were equally 
deluded. 

“Great Caesar!” he rattled, “if it will com- 
fort you and Agnes, I'll join the Salvation 
Army and swing a tambourine myself at some 
corner along Broadway, on condition. 4 

“Name it,” said Mrs. Traverse, as he 
paused reflectively. 

“That Agnes marry me to-morrow and join 
with me!” ; 

“IT may agree to that,” said Agnes reflec- 
tively. 

He sprang to her side triumphantly. 
“You're on!” he exclaimed. “Is it a bargain?” 

“IT shall take the matter under considera- 
tion.” 

“Absurd!” commented Mrs. Traverse im- 
patiently. “You are just like your father, 
Harry.” 

“Good for you! Dad was a prince.” 

“But without humanitarian instincts,” was 
Mrs. Traverse’s parting shot, vanishing before 
he could frame a suitable reply. 
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Harry suggested the inevitable motor trip 
-and presently Elizabeth found herself alone 
with her books and music of which she was 
inordinately fond. She was happy and con- 
tented, but her summer sun frequently was 
clouded by thoughts of Luke who, she knew, 
was at “Thé Rocks” waiting for her summons 
to come to her—a call, she felt sure, would 
never be sounded. Although she was unaware 
of it, fate already had perched itself at her 
3 threshold, a fate pregnant with a bitterness 
she might have shrunk from in horror, had it 
not presented itself to her in a guise which she 
had neither the desire to shun nor power to 
avoid. 

"Mrs. Traverse owned a magnificent country 
ee on Long Island overlooking the Sound, 
anda few weeks after Elizabeth entered upon 
ner new employment, she accompanied Mrs. 
raverse and Agnes to that place which was to 
their habitation for the summer season just 
ening. It was an ideal spot and in the 
endid rose-garnished walks, accompanied 
by Tiger, a splendid hound of whom she was 
“quite fond, Elizabeth spent much of her leisure 
time, book in hand, loitering in shady nooks, 
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or communing with nature, whose celestial 
handiwork greeted her at every turning. 

It was on one of these little outings when 
one day she met Mark Southard, the manager 
of Mrs. Traverse’s estate. A handsome young 
man of superior education, Southard was of 
that type of men in whom scrupulosity of pur- 
pose, once they have made up their minds to 
conquer assumes the guise of virtue. He had 
seen Elizabeth from afar and she had roused 
in him a vague longing which he had neither 
inclination nor desire to suppress. It was not 
long before he had made her acquaintance 
through an introduction by Agnes, and at the 
end of two weeks, during which period he paid 
her marked attentions, Elizabeth blushingly 
admitted to herself that she loved him with all 
her heart. 

Southard, like Luke, had spoken earnestly 
of marriage, but Elizabeth held him off, beg- 
ging him to give her time to think. It was in 
the early fall, when, one day, she was informed 
by Mrs. Traverse that Southard was lying ill 
in a road house in the upper Bronx. 

“Ts it serious?” inquired Elizabeth in alarm. 

“T’m in no position to give you definite in- 
formation on that point,” was the reply, some- 
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what coldly, Elizabeth fancied. “Mr. South- 
ard sometimes drinks to excess and I fear that 
his illness may be primarily due to that cause. 
I shall wait a day or two and if things are as 
I suspect, I shall be compelled to dispense 
with his services.” 

Elizabeth was shocked. Southard addicted 
to drink! She could not believe it. She was 
debating with herself what course to adopt, 
when a maid entered her room bearing a tele- 
gram. 

“Message for you, Miss Blake,” she said, 
handing her a yellow envelope. 

“Thank you, Jenny,” responded Elizabeth, 
a sinking feeling at her heart. She opened 
the envelope and read this message: 

“Miss Elizabeth Blake: Am very ill and 
need your help. You will find me at Roach’s 
Road House. Come immediately without fail. 
Mark.” 

Fifteen minutes later, Elizabeth crept out 
of the Traverse home, carrying a handbag in 
which was her purse and those feminine indis- 
pensables known to every woman. She hailed 
a passing taxi, whispered her orders to the 
chauffeur and springing into the machine, be- 
gan the most fateful journey of her career. 
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The storm threatened, but love was at the helm 
and unable to read the scrolls of fate Eliza- 
beth rode, her heart throbbing wildly, onward 
to the relief of the man she adored. 


CHAPTER III 
" ‘THE POLICE RAID 


Mark Southard was a bred in the bone 
scoundrel without a redeeming trait. An Eng- 
lishman by birth, he was the son of a ship 
chandler of Liverpool, who had married early 
in life and reared a large family of children, 
of whom Mark was the first born. Unlike the 
vast majority of Englishmen, he was a cring- 
ing coward, a bully and spendthrift who was 
feared by his few associates who tolerated him 
because of his usefulness as long as his money 
lasted, and intuitively depised by all who came 
in casual contact with him. 

His improvidence had all but ruined his 
father, while his escapades broke his mother’s 
heart and estranged his brothers and sisters 
irreconcilably. His father dying suddenly one 
day, and omitting to mention him in his will, 
Mark went to London where he earned a more 
or less precarious livelihood as clerk to a book- 
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maker at the race courses. Caught stealing 
money from his employer, he was kicked out 
into the streets and narrowly escaped arrest 
for defalcation. Under an assumed name he 
obtained a position as valet to an Irish mem- 
ber of Parliament, and when England entered 
the war, he instinctively sensed the inevitable 
draft and managed somehow to escape to New 
York on his uppers, as it were, but hopeful 
of soon landing a position sufficiently lucrative 
to enable him to gratify his debauched desires. 

He was reduced to his last penny almost 
when, by chance, he learned that Mrs. Tra- 
verse, then just emerging from her widow’s 
weeds, required the services of a manager of 
her country estate, a position he was well 
qualified to fill, provided he was content to 
knuckle down to business, and give the ques- 
tionable incidentals of life to which he was 
accustomed, a wide berth. His natty appear- 
ance, his business-like air, and glib tongue, 
which he knew how to employ with consum- 
mate skill when it best served his turn, fairly 
captivated Mrs. Traverse and the required 
formalities being concluded, Southard soon 
was installed in the office of the Traverse es- 
tate as managing director. 
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Affairs progressed swimmingly for three 
months and Southard’s conduct was above re- 
proach. But in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, which brought him in intimate associa- 
tion with various gentlemen of reputation and 
social standing, his irrepressible characteristics 
began to exert their old-time mastery over 
him. He became beastly intoxicated at a lead- 
ing club one night, and while in that condition, 
Jost five hundred dollars of Mrs. Traverse’s 
money at poker. He did not mind getting 
drunk, but the loss of the money annoyed him 
exceedingly, for it obliged him to manipulate 
his accounts so that his larcenies might not be 
detected, and would not be, unless an expert 
should audit his accounts. 

Give Satan your little finger and he will 
soon have the whole hand, is an age-old pro- 
verb, which fitted Southard’s case admirably. 
Having tasted of easy victory, his conscience 
was subjected to still further strains, so that 
his peculations assumed proportions of an 
alarming nature. When he thought of the con- 
sequences of his defalcations to himself should 
they be discovered, he toasted the Devil with 
sundry more or less inebriating cocktails. He 
forgot his caution one night and committed the 
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imprudence of discussing matters of business 
with Mrs. Travers while he was in a percept- 
ible state of insobriety and scarcely able to 
articulate. 

“I'm amazed, Mr. Southard!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Traverse in astonishment and dismay. 
“TI never knew you drank intoxicants.” 

“Beg—beg pardon, Missis Traverse,” he 
hiccoughed. “I’m a sufferer from rheumatism 
and drank only a thimbleful, but it was too 
much forme. Pray pardon me. It will—will 
not oc—occur again.” 

Believing she may have jumped hastily at 
a false conclusion, Mrs. Traverse sought to for- 
get the circumstance, but a few weeks later, 
soon after Elizabeth Blake’s entrance into her 
household she encountered Southard in the 
roadway as she was motoring with Agnes near 
her country home. He fairly staggered as he 
walked, but on recognizing the Traverse motor 
ear, he wisely dived into the shrubbery lining 
the road and spent most of the night in a hot 
bath sobering up and cursing Mrs. Traverse’s 
reprehensible habit of motoring from the city 
without previously acquainting him of her in- 
tention by telephone. Mrs. Traverse sought 
in vain to find Southard that evening, but he 
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shrewdly kept out of sight, and when she met 
him the next morning, he was in excellent fet- 
tle and, as usual, disarmed her suspicions as to 
his crowning vice completely. 

It was during his fit of repentance following 
this occurrence when he first met Elizabeth, who 
was walking with Tiger cavorting beside her. 
He lifted his hat politely and introduced him- 
self—a habit he had formed long since when 
he was accustomed to promenade in St. James’ 
Park or in Piccadilly, on fogless days. Eliza- 
beth resented this, at the outset, but his slight 
English drawl, his courtesy, conspicuously 
prominent whenever he meditated feminine 
conquest, broke down her barrier of reserve, 
and after a day or two, they had become firm 
friends. 

It was Southard’s custom frequently to com- 
bine business with pleasure, and one day, some 
urgent matters requiring his presence at Port 
Jefferson, he begged Elizabeth to accompany 
him in the Traverse motor boat. Mrs. Traverse 
and Agnes were in town and having little else 
to occupy her attention, she accepted the offer. 
The waters of the Sound were smooth as glass, 
the sun shone brilliantly and the little motor 
chugged rhythmically. All this contributed to 
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make the excursion a delightful affair. Eliza- 
beth beamed with happiness and her laughter, 
free and unaffected, was childlike in its spon- 
taniety. 

“What a lovely day,” she said, after they 
had proceeded for a mile or two. “How frag- 
rant the smell of the salt water! I love the 
sea, don’t you, Mr. Southard?” 

He laughed carelessly, edging closer to her. 
“Well,” he drawled, “I can’t say I do. There 
are many other things I love infinitely better.” 

“For instance——” 

“A trellis in a garden, under the full moon, 
with crickets chirping merrily in sweet cres- 
cendo——” 

“And the bull frogs croaking dismally,” 
interjected Elizabeth laughingly. 

“With a charming woman by one’s side,” 
he went on, ignoring her irrelevant interrup- 
tion. “A beautiful woman like you,” he added, 
smirking sentimentally. He eyed the curving 
outlines of her supple figure, and avidly moist- 
ened his lips with the tip of his tongue. 

Elizabeth blushed with pleasure, but she 
failed to appreciate the banality of his remark. 
He was about to place his arm about her waist 
when the coughing and sputtering of the motor 
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obliged him to relinquish his design. The 
motor trip thereafter was without incident and 
quite commonplace, but that night Elizabeth 
when communing with herself was fully con- 
vinced that her interest in Southard was as 
profound as his professed regard for her. 
Little by little, in well chosen circumstances, 
Southard finally won from Elizabeth an 
avowal of love, and kissing her, he promised 
soon to make formal announcement of their 
engagement. But it chanced that certain 
damaging evidences of Southard’s crookedness 
fell into Mrs. Traverse’s hands, a transaction 
involving several thousands of dollars, an ex- 
planation of which was imperatively demanded. 
Southard realized that his game was all but 
played out, and he resolved to kill two birds 
with one stone, namely, to incriminate Eliza- 
beth and to force her to accompany him in his 
impending flight, to parts unknown. 
Having completed his carefully conceived 
plans, Southard motored in one of Mrs. Tra- 
verse’s cars to Roach’s Road House, an inn 
of unsavory reputation where he had spent 
several riotous nights of late, and having paid 
generously, was royally welcomed. He whis- 
pered a few instructions to Roach, a bloated 
bald-headed man of forty, who nodded com- 
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pliantly. Thrusting a bottle of whiskey and 
two glasses into the pockets of his coat, he 
filled in a blank telegram, which he handed to 
a waiter for transmission, retired to a rear room 
on the floor above, proceeded to bolster up his 
courage with copious draughts, and like a 
spider in its web, awaited the coming of his 
unsuspecting victim. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth was speeding towards 
the inn as rapidly as her groaning taxi could 
make the pace. There were, to her, innumer- 
able and vexatious delays at various streets 
and railway crossings en route, and it was 
nearly ten o’clock when the machine halted in 
front of the inn. She threw a bill at the 
chauffeur, who thrust it into his pocket, quite 
satisfied with the generous pourboir it in-' 
cluded. 

“She’s a high stepper, all right,” he mut- 
tered, as he watched her receding figure until 
she had disappeared in the vestibule of the inn. 
“Must be important or she wouldn’t take no 
chance going to Roach’s alone at this hour.” 

A storm was brewing in the west and vivid 
flashes of lightning illumined the horizon at 
intervals. Elizabeth gave little heed to the 
threatening elements, for her thoughts were 
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engrossed wholly upon the objects of her wild 
drive to a resort, of the character or reputation 
of which she hadn’t the slightest knowledge. 
Her suspicions were not even aroused, and it 
was sufficient to her to know that the man she 
loved was ill and had summoned her to his 
aid. 

“Is Mr. Southard here?” she inquired of. a 
waiter, who approached and bowed deferen- 
tially. “Mr. Mark Southard.” 

“Oui, Mademoiselle,” he responded, a quiz- 
zical smile on his lips. “He is upstairs and 
gave orders to admit you ze moment you 
called.” 

He pointed to the stairway and beckoning 
her to follow, ascended, Elizabeth close behind 
him. He led her through a maze of narrow 
corridors, with numerous sharp angles and 
turnings, so that she could not help wondering 
how, in the event of fire, one might avoid in- 
cineration, or escape unscathed from such a 
fire trap. Here and there, from the rooms 
they passed, there floated to her ears the sound 
of elinking glasses, discordant laughter of 
drunken women, popping corks and the gut- 
‘teral voices of men raised in inebriated song. 

Puzzled, if not actually frightened, she 
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paused at the end of one corridor, half inclined 
to proceed no further, but the waiter smiled 
reassuringly and she followed him without fur- 
ther demur. He paused at a door and 
rapped it softly with his knuckles. Elizabeth 
beheld the lightning through an open window 
at the end of the corridor, and despite herself 
she shuddered without knowing just why. 

“Walk in,” came the response, its weakness 
admirably simulated by Southard, who re- 
joiced that his vigil was at an end. 

“He is here,” said the waiter, opening the 
door. 

“Thank you,” she responded, entering the 
room. The waiter followed, closing the door 
carefully after him. 

The room was dimly illumined, a single 
electric bulb, half concealed in a shade of old 
rose, on the wall between two windows, shed- 
‘ding a soft light upon the contents of the apart- 
ment. There was a bed, upon which lay South- 
ard, garbed in a purple bath robe and covered 
with an Indian blanket. At one wall was a 
table upon which stood a bottle of whiskey with 
two glasses, and several chairs. At the opposite 
wall was a rickety dresser, its mirror cracked 
its entire length. The appearance of the room 
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was tawdry in the extreme while the air, tainted 
with the penetrating odor of liquor, was 
sufficiently vile to nauseate Elizabeth, who 
stared about her in perplexity. 

“That you, Lizzie?’ inquired Southard, 
faintly. “Thank God, you’ve come at last!” 

She approached the bed and leaned over 
him. “What has happened, Mark?” she in- 
quired anxiously. “Are you ill?” 

“Sick as a dog,” he answered thickly, turn- 
ing to the waiter who smiled ironically. “You 
needn't wait, Pierre. VJl ring when I want 
you.” 

Pierre bowed, grimacing, and left the room, 
closing the door noiselessly behind him. Eliza- 
beth’s watchful ears caught the rasping sound 
as of a key being turned with caution in the 
lock, but engrossed as she was in Southard, 
she gave this disquieting circumstance little 
heed. 

“Tell me all about yourself,” said she, re- 
moving her hat and wraps. “How may I be 
of assistance to you?” 

“It’s my beastly rheumatism, complicated 
with fever, my dear,” he drawled, raising him- 
self upon his elbow and surveying her admir- 
ingly. “God, but you are beautiful!” . 
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Frowning, she begged him to pay more at- 
tention to himself and less to compliments, and 
urged that she would be compelled to leave 
him as speedily as possible so that her absence 
might not be unduly prolonged. 

“Then the Traverses don’t know you are 
here?” he queried eagerly. “You did not teli 
them of my telegram?” 

“No.” 

“You told no one?” 

“No one.” 

“What admirable prudence!” he responded, 
casting all reserve aside. “What a fine time 
we will have.” 

“You amaze me, Mark,” she responded, 
glancing at the bottle and glasses on the table. 
“Have you been drinking?” 

“Drinking?” he echoed, deridingly. “Tl ad- 
mit I’ve taken a couple of drinks, but my phy- 
sician directed me to do so to. relieve my 
rheumatic pains.” He observed that she was 
becoming uneasy and foolishly sought to allay 
her fears by ill-timed raillery. 

“You won’t mind a little thing like that,” 
he babbled thickly. “My little wifie that is to 
be will be accommodating and give me three 
fingers out of the bottle there.” 
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Disgusted and suddenly sensing personal 
danger, she adjusted her hat and with her 
wraps on her arm, turned to him with increas- 
ing contempt and anger. 

“If that is all you have summoned me for, 
the sooner I quit this place, the better,” she 
said coldly. She went to the door and grasped 
the handle, he watching her in evident enjoy- 
ment of her superb display of temper. 

The door was locked! 

“What does this mean?” she screamed, ter- 
ror stricken. She grasped the knob again and 
wrestled with it frantically, but the door re- 
mained as immovable, insofar as her puny 
strength to remove it was concerned, as the 
rock of Gibralter. 

“Compose yourself, my dear,” remarked 
Southard soothingly. “Why make such a devil 
of a row? ‘There’s nothing to worry about, 
since you are in the company of your fiance.” 

“Tf you do not instantly summon the waiter, 
I shall scream for help!” she responded with 
forced calmness. She was now thoroughly 
frightened, and little acts and sayings of this 
_ wretch which had mildly surprised her during 
their brief courtship, flashed through her mind, 
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each assuming a horrible significance she had 
not perceived heretofore. 

Southard threw the blanket aside and sprang 
lithely to the floor. He approached the table, 
poured out two glasses of liquor and offering 
her one glass, lifted the other to his lips. 

“Come, be reasonable, Elizabeth,” he said 
coolly. ‘‘Let’s drink a toast to love!” 

“Love!” she exclaimed, spurning the glass 
loathingly. “Your motive in summoning me 
to this place, I now suspect! How dare you 
talk of love to me? What I fancied was love 
for you, has vanished, for you stand before 
me, in all your hideousness, unmasked! And 
yet you have no shame!” 

He laughed and swallowed his dram at a 
gulp. Placing the glasses upon the table he 
advanced a step towards her. She shrunk from 
him in mingled terror and repugnance. 

“Don’t touch me, you beast!” she screamed 
hotly. “You dare not! You dare not!” 

She retreated to the door, screaming and 
scratching at the barrier fiercely and with a 
fury, born of fear, she never hitherto had ex- 
perienced. In her terror she called the name 
of Luke, and as she struggled to escape, she 
wondered why no one in that resort responded 
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to her cries or rendered her the assistance she 
craved. 

“No more of that, you cat!” shouted South- 
ard, seizing her brutally and throwing her 
against the table with a force that almost de- 
prived her of breath. “Listen to me! There 
are many ears here, but none to hear your 
cries. Why? Because I’ve taken pains to close 
them effectively! Whatever your sentiments 
regarding me may be, I love you, and it is my 
purpose willy-nilly to possess you 7 

“Beast! Beast!” she interrupted passion- 
ately. 

He chuckled raucously. “Let me tell you 
something,” he resumed. “You and I are go- 
ing away together, far from here!” 

“Never, never!” 

“T have my automobile in the garage below, 
or rather Mrs. Traverse’s, and when we choose 
to leave this place, one or ten hours from now, 
we will proceed westward where I shall seek 
to make things pleasant for you.” He paused 
for an instant, watching her avidly. “You may 
not know it, but I am short in my accounts and 
if I hope to escape arrest and imprisonment, I 
must perforce leave this damnable country as 
speedily as possible.” 
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He filled his glass again and bolted the flam- 
ing liquid with relish. She stood on guard, in- 
wardly praying that the liquor might strangle 
him. Southard, apparently divining her 
thought, laughed idiotically. She observed 
that he was becoming more and more unsteady 
on his feet, and her only hope lay in the pos- 
sible contingency that he might lapse into a 
drunken stupor and forget her presence. 

“Now don’t be a fool, Elizabeth,” he urged 
tipsily. ‘Bea good fellow and maybe, if things 
turn out all right, we'll be really and truly 
married, by a bishop, if you like.” 

He lurched towards her as he spoke, and 
though she attempted to evade him, grasped 
her arm and dragged her towards him, his face 
pressed to hers. She felt herself fainting and 
exerting all her strength, scratched, mauled 
and bit him viciously. The foul odor of liquor 
he emitted all but overcame her, but she man- 
aged to escape his clutches and picking up a 
hassock, hurled it crashing through a window 
in the vain hope that this violence might be 
instrumental in bringing someone to her res- 
cue. 

But the crash was smothered by a simul- 
taneous peal of thunder that reverberated 
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overhead like the discharge of a hundred shells, 
the sound almost deafening her. Even South- 
ard stood aghast at its violence, and for an in- 
stant he fancied the inn had been struck by 
lightning. From the rooms beyond issued 
terrified screams piercingly shrill, but pres- 
ently all was quiet except for the labored 
respirations of Southard and the frenzied, 
frightened sobbing of Elizabeth. 

“Have pity!’ she cried, exhausted to the 
point of collapse. “Have you no honor, no 
pity?” 

“Why ask foolish questions?” he exclaimed 
angrily. “I love you. Let that suffice. What 
have you to fear? The fact that you have been 
seen alone with me in this inn, the rendezvous 
of women of the sporty class, is sufficient to 
condemn you! Why struggle against the in- 
evitable?” 

He staggered forward with outstretched 
arms, she retreating frantically before him, 
each respiration a racking sob, a mist before her 
eyes. She thought of running to the window 
and hurling herself out into the darkness and 
rain, but before she could reach it, the door 
_was shivered from its fastening, and several 
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policemen, commanded by a sergeant, burst 
into the room, revolvers in hand. 

“This place is raided!” declared the Ser- 
geant oalmly. “You are both under arrest!” 

Southard swore vilely and cowering before 
the intruders held up his hands in token of 
surrender. Confounded by the utter helpless- 
ness of her position, and sensing the humilia- 
tion and disgrace that threatened irretrievable 
ruin, Elizabeth stood rigid, the living embodi- 
ment of terror, bewilderment and despair. 
The Sergeant approached her, a cynical smile 
upon his rugged face, but at that instant her 
enfeebled strength gave way and fainting be- 
fore the observant officer was able to catch her, 
she fell in a huddle at his feet. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SENTENCE 


~ When Elizabeth regained consciousness, she 
found herself in semi-darkness. She lay upon 
a couch and two women were in attendance 
upon her. For a moment, she was unable to 
comprehend the situation, but presently she 
recalled with a sense of unutterable shame and 
humiliation, all that had occurred. The clang- 
ing of gongs in the roadway beyond, mingled 
with the frightened cries of women and hoarse 
shouts of policemen, reached her ears pain- 
fully. 

“You're all right now, I see,” said one of 
the women kindly “Are you able to travel?” 

“What has happened?” asked Elizabeth 
feebly. 

“This road house has been raided and every- 
body in it placed under arrest.” 

“Have you also been arrested?” 

“No,” responded she. “We were passing at 
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the time and the Sergeant asked us to take 
care of you while he and his men gathered up 
the others.” 

“The others?” echoed Elizabeth uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“I’m sorry, Miss,” responded the woman 
kindly, “but don’t you realize the position you 
are in?” 

Elizabeth shook her head negatively, her 
eyes fixed upon the woman in perplexity. 

“It means that you too are under arrest.” 

“Arrest!” ejaculated Elizabeth, terrified. 
“I remember now! That is what the officer 
said just before I fainted. Why have I been 
apprehended? I am guilty of no crime.” 

“I presume not,” answered the other sym- 
pathetically. “You’re merely out of luck in 
being in this place when the police raided it.” 
A heavy footstep was heard in the hall with- 
out. “Here comes the Sergeant,” resumed the 
woman. “He will tell you all.” 

Sergeant Mahoney was one of the best offi- 
cers attached to the vice squad in New York. 
He had served for several years under a no- 
torious police official who paid the extreme 
penalty in the electric chair for encompassing 
the death of a gambler whose threatened reve- 
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lations of graft to the District Attorney were 
hushed forever by his murder. In the mighty 
upheaval that followed the commission of this 
crime Mahoney’s official record fortunately es- 
caped besmirchment. The sensational affair — 
served, however, to prevent his promotion to a 
lieutenancy, and his disappointment rendered 
him extremely cold, bitter and impartial in the 
discharge of his official duties. Yet, his apparent 
austerity was a mask merely, for he was known 
to have a tender heart and his treatment of un- 
fortunate women who were caught in his net, 
was unfailingly courteous and considerate. 

“I’m sorry, Miss,” he said to Elizabeth on 
entering the room, “that my duty compels me 
to take you into custody. If you are ready, 
we will go.” 

“Go whither?” inquired she tremulously. 
“Of what offence am I accused?” 

He glanced at her uneasily, for she was on 
the verge of hysteria, and it was his aim to re- 
assure her as speedily as possible. “It’s noth- 
ing serious,” he said, flecking some dust off his 
uniform. “I’m sure you will be able to give 
bail and escape a night in jail.” 

“But why should I go to jail?” she persisted 
anxiously. “When you hear my story if 
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“This house was raided as a notorious resort 
and I was ordered to arrest every person found 
within its walls,” he interrupted, with averted 
face. “Who is this man you were with? Your 
husband?” 

“No, no!” 

“Your lover?” 

“A thousand times no!” she exclaimed, 
realizing the gravity of her position. “He 
telegraphed me to come here on the pretext 
that he was seriously ill. I believed I loved 
him and I did not know his real character, nor 
his vile purpose in enticing me to this inn until 
it was too late. But thank God, you arrived 
in time to save me from a fate worse than 
death!” 

He felt instinctively that she spoke the truth, 
Her earnestness, her vehemence and her gen« 
eral deportment were not the brittle armor of 
vice, such as he was accustomed to encounter, 
in the discharge of his police functions. He 
was assured that she was not playing a heroic 
role in an effort to establish a moral alibi, yet 
the circumstances were against her and his duty 
was plain. 

“Pardon me, Miss,” he said after a pause, 
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“but this man made a statement which perhaps, 
you should know.” 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. “What was it?” 

“That you were his mistress!” 

“It is a lie!’ she gasped horrified. “You do 
not believe that?’ 

A police whistle shrilled outside, followed 
by the whirring of several motors and the hum 
of departing patrol wagons. The Sergeant 
made no reply, but taking Elizabeth’s arm, es- 
corted her to the vestibule and out of the house. 
A red automobile stood at the foot of the steps 
and after seating her in the machine, the Ser- 
geant sprang in after her, whispered an order 
to the chauffeur and they sped away. 

An hour later, Elizabeth was booked at a 
police station under the name of Mary Clark, 
a name she assumed for the purpose of gaining 
time and to avoid newspaper notoriety. A 
small army of reporters tagged at her heels, 
sensing a story the facts of which she stead- 
fastly refused to reveal. She thought of noti-. 
fying Mrs. Traverse or Agnes of her predica- , 
ment, but soon dismissed this, preferring to 
die rather than confront either in this, the most 
horrible hour of her life. Placed in custody. 
of a matron, buxom and coldly indifferent to 
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her anguish, Elizabeth finally regained her 
composure and awaited with fortitude the de- 
velopments she knew were to come, and which 
she dreaded with all her heart. 

She was sitting in an attitude of extreme 
dejection, her heavy eyes staring vacantly at 
the wall before her when she heard the name 
of Mary Clark called. The matron curtly or- 
dered her to follow and passing through sev- 
eral steel gates, each guarded by a policeman, 
she found herself: in a stuffy room crowded 
with women of every stage of humble life and 
servitude. She fell exhausted upon a bench 
beside a bedraggled woman of thirty, but who 
looked to be fifteen years older, indescribably 
filthy, her eyes sodden from dissipation, and an 
evil smile upon her bloated face as she surveyed 
the shrinking girl. 

“Pinched for street walking, eh?’ she 
eackled. “Thirty days at the Island for you, 
my pretty bird!” 

Happily for Elizabeth’s peace of mind, she 
was summoned by an orderly and presentty 
found herself in a gloomy night court, the 
Judge sitting before a desk on a platform en- 
gaged in a whispered consultation with Ser- 
geant Mahoney. Several lawyers and court 
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attendants buzzed about in the passage before 
the throne of justice, while seated on a bench 
to their rear were a dozen men and women, 
all of whom had been caught in the raid upon 
the inn. In the gloomy recess beyond, sat a 
morbid crowd watching and waiting with eag- 
erness the expected sensational developments 
which to their depraved tastes, were as wine 
to the parched tongue of a man dying of thirst 
on the super-heated sands of the desert. 

“Mark Southard!’ shouted a court attend- 
ant raucously. 

Elizabeth started, for she had for the mo- 
ment forgotten the man to whom she owed her 
misery, and when he rose to his feet, their eyes 
met. She glanced at him reproachfully, yet 
pleadingly, but her tear-dimmed sight failed 
to observe the expression of mingled hatred 
and vengeance, born of baffled desire, with 
which he greeted her mute appeal. Southard — 
smiled significantly and turning quickly faced 
the black-gowned Magistrate. ~ 

“You are accused by the police of frequent- 
ing a disorderly house contrary to the peace 
and dignity of the State and City of New 
York,” said the Court without glancing at the 
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prisoner at the bar. “What is your plea to 
the charge?” 

“Not guilty, your Honor,” replied South- 
ard uneasily. “If you will allow me to ex- 
plain . 

“You were found in a room at Roach’s Inn 
with a woman, were you not?” interrupted the 
Magistrate sternly. 

“Yes, your Honor, but 4! 

“Where is the woman?” snapped the Judge 
frowning. 

“There!” He pointed to Elizabeth, seated 
on the bench, her face flushed as with fever, 
her heart thumping with prodigious violence. 
All present turned towards her and blushing 
with shame, she averted her face. 

“Her name?” 

“Elizabeth Blake!” 

“There is no such name among the prisoners 
recorded on. this sheet,” said the Magistrate, 
turning to Sergeant Mahoney. “What name 
did this woman give to you, Sergeant?” 

“Mary Clark, your Honor,” replied the 
Sergeant. 

“An alias, eh?” smiled the judge coldly. “If 
they think they can play with the dignity of 
this court by resorting to that practice, they 
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do so at their peril! Officer, change the name 
on the warrant.” 

Elizabeth wept softly, for now she knew 
that her name was to be published the world 
over, shouted gleefully from the housetops, 
and she be the lawful prey of scandalous and 
ribald tongues for all time. She glanced about 
her in increasing terror and a wild impulse to 
throw herself at the Magistrate’s feet implor- 
ing for mercy seized her. She rose to her feet, 
her bosom heaving, her hands trembling in a 
paroxysm of such violent emotion that she al- 
most lost her power of speech. 

“Is your name Elizabeth Blake?” asked the 
Magistrate frigidly. 

“Yes,” she responded faintly. 

“Why did you give an alias to the police?” 

“IT was afrai 

“Do you know Mark Southard?’ 

Tao,” 

“What relation do you bear to him?” 

“fe was my friend,” she answered halt- 
ingly, conscious that Southard and all within 
the sound of her voice were watching her 
eagerly. “We were to have been married. iy 

“That is untrue, your Honor,” interrupted 
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Southard, addressing the court. “She was my, 
mistress!” 

Elizabeth was horror stricken, but when she 
sought to refute this diabolical falsehood her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. Her 
failure to make instantaneous refutation of the 
odious charge seemingly was accepted by the 
court and all present as a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of its truth. The Magistrate cast a cold 
glance at Elizabeth who stood, wild-eyed, pant- 
ing painfully, an expression of utter bewilder- 
ment upon her colorless face, and ordered 
Southard to complete his testimony. 


“I was resolved to rid myself of her,” he 
resumed virtuously, “and when she learned of 


my design, she followed me to the road inn and 
threatened me with violence, if indeed, she did 
not purpose to rob me. I was struggling with 
her when the policemen broke down the door 
and entered our room.” 

“Is that true, Sergeant Mahoney?” asked 
the Magistrate, examining the papers lying on 
his desk. 

“T cannot testify to the purpose of the de- 
fendants in going to the inn,” was the reply, 
“but that they were struggling when we en- 
tered, is quite true.” 
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“It is evident that an offence has been com- 
mitted,” summed up the court coldly. ‘‘The 
evidence is conclusive. The defendant, Eliza- 
beth Blake, will be committed to Blackwell’s 
Island for a period of three months. As for 
Mark Southard—sixty days at hard labor in 
the same institution.” 

Elizabeth listened to the pronouncement of 
her doom listlessly, and but for the palpable 
evidences conveyed to her senses by what she 
saw and heard that she formed a part of this 
fantastic proceeding, she might have fancied 
herself writhing in some hideous dream. She 
caught Southard’s eye as he passed her in the 
custody of a court officer, only to shudder at 
the expression of satanic gloating and gratified 
revenge that wreathed his smile. Then they 
took her away, into a world she never had 
known, the victim of man’s duplicity and a ju- 
dicial system which, because of its manifold. 
shortcomings, too frequently makes a travesty 
of justice and to which the wreck of many 
promising careers, which it should have pro- 
tected and encouraged, was primarily due. 

When Elizabeth left the Island, she was a 
changed woman. A certain recklessness of 
manner, acquired by daily association with the 
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dregs of womankind gathered by the instru- 
ments of the law from every quarter of a great 
city, distinguished her, despite the fact that 
her heart lay as a dead weight within her 
bosom. She had seen much, experienced much, 
suffered much, and when, on surveying herseif 
in a mirror on the eve of her departure from 
the institution, she saw the deep lines in her 
face, the ineradicable imprint of the searing 
mental torture she had endured, she laughed 
philosophically. 

One event that occasioned her the greatest 
joy she had ever known was the information 
that Southard, in attempting to escape, three 
weeks after his commitment to the Island, had 
been drowned by the capsizing of a boat in the 
swift current that makes the East River, from 
the Sound to the Battery, a perpetual menace, 
fraught with death, to all who venture upon its 
bosom in light craft. She recalled that when 
the news was communicated to her by a woman 
trusty, she fairly danced for joy. 

“God has avenged me!” she exclaimed fer- 
vently. “May God punish with the same se- 
verity all such scoundrels as he proved to be!” 

“What ye talkin’ about?’ inquired the 
trusty, puzzled. 
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“Oh, nothing at all,” replied Elizabeth 
gravely, and the incident was closed. 

She wondered vaguely why the Traverses 
had not made inquiries regarding her where- 
abouts and the facts attending her arrest and 
imprisonment. Unaware that neither Mrs. Tra- 
verse nor Agnes knew of her trouble, but believ- 
ing she had voluntarily absented herself for 
reasons of her own, which they were bound to 
respect, made no inquiries, Elizabeth was coa- 
vinced that they had forgotten her. She 
thought once or twice of writing to Luke aad 
imploring him to come to her, but a sense of 
shame which she could not repress, ov2r- 
whelmed her and she let the opportunity slip 
and began with all her energy to reconstruct 
her life, as best she could. 

But she met with difficulties, unheard of, 
galling, humiliating, piercingly annoying. 
Living in the shadow of a police record, with 
a conviction clouding it, her finger prints duly 
recorded in a police register, she found herself 
under surveillance almost continuously. She 
had gained’ a position as maid to a straight- 
laced spinster -artist in the Bohemian quarter, 
of which Washington Square is the life centre, 
and was doing well, when, one day, her mis- 
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tress learned Elizabeth's secret from a com- 


municative policeman. She was sent packing, 
and for some weeks, every effort of hers to ob- 
tain polite employment met with failure. She 
wept but bore. her trials bravely, resolved to 
destroy herself rather than become in truth one 
of the degraded creatures she often en- 
countered in her wanderings and for whose 
transitory prosperity she blushed, but whose 
heart burnings, disappointments and vain re- 
grets, won her heartiest sympathy. 

Drifting finally to the Bowery, she obtained 
a position as teacher in a kindergarten, but she 
lost this when one day, she was recognized by 
a woman who had served a term with her at 
the Island. ‘This slattern’s indignant denun- 
ciation resulted in Elizabeth’s summary dis- 
missal. She made no comment, but with each 
rebuff that smote her, her nature hardened, 
though her spirit remained unbroken. She 
finally became a waitress in the “Dirty Spoon,” 
a small restaurant in Cherry street, a resort 
frequented by depraved women and ex-con- 
victs of every degree of criminal activity. It 
was here that she met “Jimmy, the Rat,” 
whose very presence was odious to her and 
whose fervid avowals of love for her profaned 
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every lofty instinct of her being and prompted 
her to attack him viciously when he sought to 
kiss her. 

“She ain’t no woman for no man,” said one 
female frequenter of the “Dirty Spoon.” 
“She’s a rose of innocence surrounded by 
crooks and if any of you dirty dogs try to get 
fresh with her, all she’s got to do is tell me, 
and [ll cut your liver out!” 

“She’s a cat all the same,” growled Jimmy, 
nursing a net work of scratches that adorned 
his mug. “Ill pay her back for this, all right.” 

Elizabeth’s service at the “Dirty Spoon” 
was sufficiently remunerative to provide her 
with natty hats and plain gowns now and then, 
but after some months, her occupation palled 
upon her. One night she became one of that 
increasing army of women on the lower East 
Side who frequent dance halls nightly and who, 
recognized as “good fellows” by the male pa- 
trons, earn a more or less precarious livelihood 
by selling drinks on commission. Elizabeth 
soon became a prime favorite with Jake Fish- 
er’s patrons, but when her refusal to accept the 
attentions of the same men after business hours 
became generally known, her vogue soon was 
in eclipse. Still, her beauty, her evident re- 
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finement, the evidences of which she could not 
help revealing, made her a profitable attache 
of Fisher’s joint, and, therefore Jake treated 
her with a courtesy which he disdained to show 
to her less fortunate sisters. 

“Tf I hear of any chap insulting Lizz,” he 
remarked menacingly to a crowd of his pa- 
trons, “I’ll bust in his slats, if it’s the last act 
of my dissipated career.” 

In her little room in Mott Street, Elizabeth 
frequently communed with herself. What 
was to become of her? What was her future 
to be? The prospect at times assumed the 
gloomiest hues, and her face imperceptibly be- 
gan to wear that vague expression of sadness, 
which reflects unerringly the soul battling 
against superior odds, standing on the thres- 
hold of inglorious defeat. The temptation to 
go the pace that kills, often overwhelmed her, 
but she resisted the impulse bravely and with 
success. Meanwhile, however, her recurrent 
struggles to remain chaste and pure, even 
though they accentuated her grinding poverty, 
awakened in her heart sweet dreams of the 
efficacy of prayer so that she often found her- 
self voicing the simple invocation she as a child 
was wont to say at Mrs. Blake’s knee on re- 
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tiring for the night. This served to strengthen 
her spiritually and to reinforce the bulwark of 
resistance she had reared against the degrad- 
ing temptations that met her at every turn. 

Drifting into a Salvation Army meeting 
hall one night, she was impressed to the verge 
of tears by the pleadings of several devoted 
Salvationists to their hearers to leave the paths 
of sin, to embrace God’s holy truth and to fol- 
low the teachings of the meek and lowly Naza- 
rene. Finding herself yielding, she fled from 
the building and stumbled through the streets 
to her lodging. She thought of Luke and his 
promise and she made up her mind to send the 
summons he was awaiting to come and clasp 
her in his protecting arms. She addressed 
him a letter, the first she had written to him 
since she left “The Rocks,” and the keen long- 
ings of her soul were voiced in every line. 

“T need you now, Luke,” was her conclud- 
ing paragraph. “I have suffered much, 
thought much, and oh! no matter what the 
tongues of scandal may have carried to your 
ears, believe me when I give you my solemn 
assurance that I am the same Lizzie-beth who 
left you three years ago, only a little purified 
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by the experiences that have been hers. 
Come!” 

On the following day, she received a tele- 
gram from Luke announcing that he would 
be at Fisher’s at nine o’clock on the same night, 
and that the tongues of scandal she alluded to 
had not uttered a syllable that could be con- 
strued to her disadvantage. Besides, what 
were tongues made for if not to wag, one way 
or another. “I and the old place await your 
return,” he wired, “with boundless joy. God 
bless you for the call which I knew would come 
soon or late.” 

Throughout that day Elizabeth’s heart was 
filled with a happiness she had not experienced 
in many years. When Luke failed to appear 
at the rendezvous as has been shown, her spirit 
sank into the depths, down, ever downward, 
leaving all hope behind. She sought to convince 
herself that Luke, like most men, was incon- 
sistent and lacked faith in the woman he pro- 
fessed to love. 

“Let the pendulum of fate swing as it will!” 
she muttered tearfully as she wooed slumber. 
“As for me, the struggle is ended. I care little 
what becomes of me now.” : 

Poor Elizabeth! Even as she slept, Luke © 
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was lying upon an operating table in St. 
Francis Hospital, unconscious, his _ skull 
fractured. He was.crossing the Bowery a few 
feet from Fisher’s resort when a fast speeding 
automobile struck and hurled him twenty feet, 
then without stopping, disappeared in the 
darkness. He babbled of a certain “Lizzie- 
beth,” but the practical surgeons, who made 
notes of the case for the hospital registry, paid 
scant attention to this, and the prediction was 
voiced that the injured man would not survive 
the night. 

But the love of a strong man for a noble 
woman is a powerful aid to surgery as Luke 
was destined to prove. He broke all preced- 
ents in the annals of surgical science by recov- 
ering, but it was many weeks before he was 
discharged cured, pale and haggard, a mere 
semblance of the strapping man he once was, 
but determined as ever to find his Lizzie-beth 
who long since had disappeared from her usual 
haunts, none knew whither nor cared a jot. 


CHAPTER V 
A MODERN JOAN OF ARC 


For many months following the disappear- 
ance of Elizabeth Blake, for whom she had 
formed a warm attachment, Agnes Traverse 
sought her without success. By a coincidence, 
the newspapers which announced the raid made 
by the police on Roach’s road house, paying 
considerable attention to toothsome details,. 
made no mention of Elizabeth as a participa- 
tor in that affair, but they did refer to Mark 
Southard, in startling headlines, as manager 
of Mrs. Traverse’s estate, who had been ar- 
rested with his companion, Mary Clark, a beau- 
tiful young woman of the half world. 

Neither Mrs. Traverse nor Agnes associ- 
ated Elizabeth with Southard as far as the 
raid was concerned and its consequences to the 
latter, and for the time being they were content 
to allow the matter to rest in statw quo, con- 
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vinced that Elizabeth would return soon or 
late. But as the months passed and she failed 
to appear, they consulted with the police with 
the result that the facts were revealed. 

“How dreadful, mama!” said Agnes dole- _ 
fully. “Strange, that we did not learn the 
truth long ago.” 

“Elizabeth gave a fictitious name when she 
was arrested,” rejoined Mrs. Traverse reflec- 
tively. “The newspapers had gone to press 
when her identity was established in court by 
Southard. That is why the dramatic incident 
which took place there, was overlooked.” 

“Did you obtain the details of Elizabeth’s 
examination in the Magistrate’s court, mama?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Southard accused 
Elizabeth of trying to rob him, or something 
like that.” 

“How dreadful!” 

“It was a shocking falsehood!” declared 
Mrs. Traverse vehemently. “His additional 
statement that Elizabeth was a degraded wo- 
‘man, was a lie, pure and simple! But God has 
punished him for his misdeeds!” 

“Have the detectives located her, or obtained 
a clew to her whereabouts?” 

“Sergeant Mahoney said to me to-day that 
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his men had traced her to the Washington 
Square district where she was employed by a 
woman artist. She was for a time a teacher in 
a kindergarten in the Bowery, but she left that 
place and has dropped out of sight utterly.” 

“Poor Elizabeth!” mused Agnes sighingly. 
“T hope she is not dead.” 

“Who knows?” pondered Mrs. Traverse. 
“There are times when one is better dead than 
alive. I sincerely hope Elizabeth never has 
had to face the solution of that problem.” 

The Traverses were now thoroughly im- 
mersed in the war work of the Salvation Army 
at home and on the battle line in France. The | 
German government had begun its unrestricted 
U-boat warfare, an unwarranted proceeding 
which was to drag the United States into the 
war within the next few months. The Salva- 
tion Army had been, since the invasion of 
Belgium, devoted to the interests not only of 
the Allied troops, but to those of the war 
sufferers in Belgium and France as well. How 
noble was the humanitarianism of this splendid 
organization in the early stages of the war, and 
how superbly that brilliant record was to be © 
reinforced in the eighteen months after the 
United States drew its sword in defence of 
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civilization, are facts which the entire world 
has recognized and which have evoked grateful 
and admiring comments from millions of sol- 
diers who were arrayed against the brutal Hun 
hordes whom they were destined to defeat, 
with glorious results. 

The Salvation Army conducted a hospital 
on the lower East side of New York, in which 
women and children were treated free of 
charge. Agnes, assisted by several lassies, 
managed the institution with excellent results, 
and much of her time was spent there in the - 
performance of her official functions. She was 
motoring down Second avenue one morning 
when she saw a woman emerge from the hall 
of atenement. The female looked up and with 

_a start, Agnes recognized Elizabeth. 

“Stop!” she shouted to the chauffeur. “Turn 
back!” 

_ Before this could be done, Elizabeth had 
vanished. Agnes sprang from her automobile 
and questioned an elderly ill-dressed woman 
standing near the entrance from which Eliza- 
beth had emerged. 

_ “Where did that girl go who walked out of 
here just now?” she asked eagerly. 

_ “I dunno,” responded the other surlily. 
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“Did you see her?” 

“Naw!” 

Agnes drew a dollar bill from her purse and 
offered it to the woman who grasped it joy- 
ously. “I am a friend of her’s,” she said re- 
assuringly. “I have searched for her for a 
long time. Her name is Elizabeth Blake. Do 
you know her?” 

“Not like a friend would,” was the now 
civil response. “She’s a waitress down along 
the Bowery somewheres. She’s a high stepper 
and don’t speak to the likes o’ me.” 

“Does she live here?” 

“Not regular, I don’t think. She some- 
times gets a room here, but she don’t put any- 
one wise to her going’s on. She run through ~ 
this passage out to the rear, like the evil one © 
wus arter her.” ' 

“Please try to find her for me. I shall pay © 
you well for your trouble.” | 

“No trouble, Miss,” responded the woman, — 
diving into the grimy hall out of Agnes’ sight. — 
She returned in an instant with the report that — 
Elizabeth had disappeared in the alley, leaving |} 
no trace. 

“Thank you very much,” replied Agnes |} 
sighingly. She gave the woman another dollar |} 
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and entering her automobile, returned home 
and told her mother of the encounter. 

“Poor Elizabeth!” responded Mrs. Tra- 
verse. “How unfortunate that you lost her!” 

“Quite so, mama,” agreed Agnes hopefully. 
“But have no fear, we shall find her, soon or 
late!” 

“I hope so with all my heart!” 

When Harry Hammond made his accus- 
tomed call upon Agnes that evening, he was 
duly informed of the circumstance and his ad- 
vice solicited. He suggested that private de- 
tectives be employed to trace her to her hiding 
place. 

“No detectives!” said Agnes decisively. 
“The poor girl has had enough of the police 
to last her a lifetime.” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Harry after a pause. 

“Well?” 

“Let the Salvation Army find her!” 

“Impossible!” interjected Mrs. Traverse. 
“The Salvation Army is not in that sort of 
_ business.” : 

Harry whistled softly. “You have another 
- guess coming, my mama that is to be,” he 
chuckled. “The Salvation Army has an un- 
erring system of tracing missing persons, 
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through its organ, “The War Cry.’ It’s well 
worth a trial, I’m sure.” 

“Harry dear,” remarked Agnes, with mock 
severity. “You're back-sliding! How does 
it happen that you find anything at all about 
the Salvation Army worthy of praise?” 

“Tt’s this way, Agnes,’ was the reply. 
“Times are subject to change constantly; sys- 
tems are being altered from day to day; ideas 
and opinions, deep-rooted for centuries in the 
soils of bigotry and popular customs, are being 
transformed almost hourly. Is it any wonder 
therefore, that the opinions of your’s truly 
should keep abreast of the times?” 

“Then, in your judgment, the Salvation 
Army is worthy of the encomiums its glorious 
work has evoked from the very elements whose 
reasonless antagonism it had provoked in the 
past?” 

“You get me right, Agnes,” answered 
Harry drolly. “You have inspired me with 
that emotion that sees good in everything in 
which you are interested, and inasmuch as I 
shall have to submit to more of it after we are 
trotting in double harness, why not capitulate 
in advance?” 


They motored to the Salvation Army head- 
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quarters and presently were in conference with 
Evangeline Booth, that remarkably energetic 
head of the institution in America. A woman 
of wonderous personality, culture, depth of 
ideas, executive force, zeal, boundless energy, 
with an innate sense of duty inspired in her 
soul by the holiest ideals it is possible to con- 
ceive. Commander Evangeline Booth, was the 
worthy daughter of perhaps the greatest 
humanitarian the world has ever known. Be- 
loved by her followers because of her sweet 
womanly traits, her abilities as leader, her 
beauty of character, her loftiness of soul and 
her eloquence as a pleader in the great cause 
of humanity, to the spiritual uplift and moral 
welfare of which her life was devoted, she won 
the admiration and enthusiastic support of the 
world at large. As Joan of Arc saved France, 
so was Commander Evangeline Booth leading 
the army of truth, faith and love against the 
hosts of sin, darkness and despair, to the end 
that the world might be purified and reclaimed 
for God and Universal Peace. 

“T thank you for calling this matter to my 
attention,’ said Commander Booth after 
‘Agnes had acquainted her with her desire to 
find Elizabeth. “The child blessed by my 
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father shall be found if that be possible. I 
shall personally attend to this matter, for you 
have aroused my heart-felt interest as a wo- 
man who feels keenly for the distress of 
others. Indeed, your story has quickened my 
desire as the head of the Salvation Army, to 
do my full duty towards this deserving suffer- 
ing young woman.” 

Commander Booth summoned her secretary 
and directed her to instruct all the Salva- 
tionists working in the slums to search for 
Elizabeth Blake, a complete description of 
whom had been supplied by Agnes. The sec- 
retary left the room and Harry, who had 
watched and listened without a word, ad- 
dressed the Salvationist leader with genuine 
admiration and respect. 

“Miss Booth,” he said cordially, “I have a 
confession to make.” 

“A confession?” echoed she in surprise. 

“For years, in common with other misguided 
men, I have held your organization in con- 
tempt,” he went on earnestly. “I had made a 
false estimate of its value as a commanding 
force in the spiritual regeneration of unhappy 
men and women. On hearsay evidence I had 
reached the conclusion that the Salvation Army 
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was composed of single-minded zealots, if not 
charlatans, who were humbugging the world 
for their mysterious purposes. Will you for- 
give me now that I have been completely un- 
deceived?” 

Commander Booth smiled indulgently, not 
a trace of resentment or displeasure in her 
tones when she voiced her reply. “There is 
nothing to forgive when one repents and finds 
one’s self,” she replied calmly. “The Salva- 
tion Army and its mission were misunderstood 
for decades by a hostile and unsympathetic 
world. We worked quietly and unostenta- 
tiously wherever souls were to be saved and 
good to be done. Among the lowly, the fallen, 
in the highways of sin, in squalid huts and in 
princely palaces, throughout the world, de- 
voted bands of Salvationists have labored un- 
ceasingly to redeem men’s souls and to lift 
up the fallen to higher levels of usefulness, to 
_ save men and women from wickedness planted 
in human hearts, and to teach them the truths 
of Christ to the end that their lives may be 
holier, sweeter, purer, more soul-satisfying! 
“Men laughed and derided us at first, then 
attacked and slew us, while countless stumb- 
ling blocks were throwu into our paths. 
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Yet we did not falter in our work, and now, 
thank God! the derisive laughter of the scoffers 
has given way to praise and encouragement 
and instead of hating and impeding our work, 
the world, God be praised! is giving us a help- 
ing hand indeed!” 

Harry listened to her in amazement, and for 
a moment he experienced a spiritual exaltation 
so keen that like some Crusader of Joan’s day 
he was tempted to fall on his knees at her feet 
and implore her blessing. Descending to more 
material planes, it occurred to him that his first 
duty was to render such aid in the noble work 
to which the Salvation Army was devoted, as 
his wealth permitted. As the inspired Com- 
mander turned to address Agnes, he seated 
himself at her desk, drew his check book from 
his pocket and after filling it in, faced the Com- 
mander. 

“Will you accept this contribution?’ he 
asked, handing her the check. “I want to do 


my bit to help your noble organization in the © 


grand work it is doing not only for humanity, 
but for the brave soldiers who are battling for — 
freedom and civilization in France.” | 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” exclaimed she, 
glancing at the check. ‘This is a glorious sur- 
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prise indeed, Mr. Hammond! In behalf of 
the Salvation Army, I accept it with all my 
heart! God bless you!” 

On leaving the headquarters, Harry made 
an appointment with Agnes to meet her at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker that night where they 
were to dine and thereafter hear Caruso in 
Aida. He then paid a perfunctory visit to his 
offices in Wall street, was bored exceedingly 
by the sordid details of a great stock deal by 
which his firm was to be enriched by many 
thousands of dollars, and-adjourned to his 
club where he spent several hours with friends 
- discussing the latest phases of the war and 
what effect the probable entrance of the United 
States into the conflict would have upon the 
situation. Harry was nothing if not abso- 
lutely patriotic and he was firmly convinced 
that confronted by an American army of mil- 
lions, the cause of the Hun inevitably must 
go down to inglorious defeat. 

When he entered the Knickerbocker, Harry 
was greeted by Will Glendenning, a college 
chum, whom he had not met for two years and 
‘they entered the bar and ordered _ highballs. 
Glendenning had just returned from China 
where his father had extensive business in- 
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terests and after an absence of eight months 
from the lights of Broadway, he confided to 
Harry that he was “durned” glad to get back to 
“lil ole New Yawk.” 

“It’s a good old town, all night,” agreed 
Harry, stirring his highball. “Have you that 
bug of enlisting in the Canadian army still in 
your brain, silly boy?” 

“You bet I have!” declared Glendenning 
emphatically. ‘“We’re bound to be dragged 
into this mess, sooner or later, and when we 
are, it’s me for the trenches to help Uncle 
Sam!” 

“A capital idea,” assented Harry thought- 
fully. 

“We'll enlist together, Harry!” 

Harry made a wry face. ‘Not yet awhile, 
dear lad,” he answered after a pause. “You 
see, I’m going to be married to the best and 
sweetest girl on earth!” 

“T congratulate you!” laughed Glendenning. 
“You'll fight the Hun all the better for having 
taken unto yourself a blushing bride.” 

They drank their highballs and turned to 
quit the bar when a Salvation Army lassie, 
in regulation uniform and holding a tambou- 
rine, entered the room. She smilingly ap- 
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proached a group of young men, two of whom 
had been drinking heavily. The appearance 
of the lassie awakened their dormant faculties 
to action. One of them advanced toward the 
girl with outstretched arms. 

“Here’s my lassie, all my own!” he shouted, 
wresting the tambourine from her. “My 
wife’s in the country, hooray!” 

The act angered Harry, who sprang for- 
ward, and after recovering the tambourine, 
janded a left uppercut on the roysterer’s jaw 
sending him reeling against the bar. 

“You pup!” he said frowningly. Turning 
to the lassie, he returned the instrument which 
had been the innocent cause of the trouble. 

“He won’t molest you again, I’m sure,” he 
said affably. “If he does, I'll attend to him.” 

“I hope you have not hurt him, sir,” she 
replied anxiously. “Don’t mind me, for I am 
used to these things and know how to treat - 
men of his sort. Whatever happens, please 
don’t strike him again.” 

She went to the man who meanwhile had 
been assisted to his feet by his friends and ex- 
pressing her sorrow at Harry’s interference, 
asked him if he was in pain or if she could 
render him any assistance. The man, fairly 
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sobered by the blow, ignored her, his glance 
resting savagely upon Harry, who regarded 
him with withering contempt. 

“You busted me one when I wasn’t looking,” 
he shouted vindictively. “Tl have it out with 
you later.” 

“Any time you like,” responded Harry 
coldly. “Drunkenness doesn’t justify your 
conduct, so if you'll apologize to this young 
woman, the incident will be closed.” 

The young man spluttered volubly that he 
was the aggrieved party, but the menace in 
Harry’s eyes and vivid recollection of the 
weight of his fist which had rocked his 
puny. brain to its foundations, served to 
make him discreet. He mumbled some 
words which the lassie accepted as an 
amende honorable, and after her tambourine 
had been well filled with spare coin, the Sal- 
vationist fled, thankful that peace had been re- 
stored. 

Harry bade Glendenning good night and 
went to the waiting room where he met Agnes, 
but at dinner, he failed to mention the fracas 
in which he had been engaged, or its cause. It 
dawned upon him suddenly that he had not 
yet procured seats for the opera, and he began 
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a wild chase for the necessary cardboards. 
After fifteen minutes of diligent inquiries by 
telephone, he learned to his chagrin that the 
house was sold out and that even the specu- 
lators had no tickets to provide for love or 
money. 

“This is very provoking!” he remarked to 
Agnes, greatly annoyed. “It’s all my fault, 
dear.” 

“Never mind, Harry,” she returned sooth- 
ingly. “We will find some way to enjoy our- 
selves.” am 

“T have it!” he said suddenly. 

“Have it?” 

“You've often forced from me a promise to 
attend a Salvation Army meeting somewhere 
in the slums. Well, the time is ripe and I’m 
your victim for tonight.” 

“A splendid idea! We'll get mama and 
have a delightful time.” 

“Righto!” 

While Agnes was telephoning to her mother 
to prepare for the trip to the slums, Harry 
communicated with a garage where his emer- 
gency automobile was housed, and when the 
machine appeared, he and Agnes motored to 
the Traverse home. Mrs. Traverse was await- 
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ing them, and expressed a vast amount of 
interest in the adventure, although she had 
some misgivings about slumming as a rule. 

“Have no fear, Mrs. Traverse,” said Harry, 
who was at the wheel. “I know the Bowery 
fairly well, and I’ll guarantee to fetch you 
home safely.” 

It happens sometimes that men make pre- 
dictions which fate ignores, and had Harry 
been gifted with the power to divine the future 
he might not have been so cocksure. He could 
not possibly know that at that very instant, 
an adverse destiny was weaving a web in the 
meshes of which he was to be drawn and which 
was to shape his career along lines he could 
not in his wildest moments have dreamed pos- 
sible for a man of his vast wealth and high 
social standing in the community. 


CHAPTER VI 
FATE TAKES A HAND 


For several days after her unexpected en- 
counter with Agnes on Second avenue, Eliza- 
beth remained in seclusion in her room in the 
Mott street tenement. Conscious that Agnes 
and her mother were cognizant of her disgrace, 
she had not the heart to face them, nor to beg 
them to help her in her supreme misery. Eliza- 
beth was unhappy and on the verge of despair. 
She was facing that border-land of the un- 
known, the mysteries of which she feared to 
fathom, but which nevertheless fascinated her 
against her will. 

The poor girl had not prospered at Fisher’s, 
for her customary joviality and camaraderie 
of spirit which had been her main assets with 
the male patrons of Jake’s resort, had vielded 
to a sad listlessness they neither appreciated 
nor tolerated with magnanimity. She resented 
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their freedom of manner towards her, and the 
mere touch of some of these degraded creat- 
ures nauseated her. The painted women who 
worked with her laughed at what they termed 
her prudishness and jibingly snorted that if 
she really thought of marrying some million- 
aire, she was woefully out of the swim in 
Jake’s place. 

“Guess you’re a Dook’s daughter or some- 
thing, don’t ye?” piped a bedizened strumpet, 
who was jealous of Elizabeth’s success as the 
Seller of anything but her honor. “Why don’t 
ye jine the Salvation Army and carry a book 
of hymns or a tambourine?” 

The others laughed, but Elizabeth listened 
to her tormentor indulgently without offering 
a word. Join the Salvation Army? The idea 
was a new one, for it never had occurred to 
her. Hence it was that she frequently crept 
into a Salvation Army meeting, and listened 
with bowed head and heaving bosom to the fer- 
vent exhortations of the speakers, who begged 
the derelicts to whom they appealed, to repent 
and seek peace in the forgiveness of their sins 
at Christ’s holy footstool. 

Repent of their sins! Applying the exhor- 
tation to herself, she wondered what sins she 
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had committed. Was it her fault that she was 
a woman of the slums—a frequenter of the 
abodes of vice? She searched her soul for 
tangible evidences of her transgressions, but 
found none. In her heart of hearts, she knew 
she never had committed an offence against 
God orman. Her sins were of omission rather 
than commission and yet she could not live in 
a more degrading atmosphere of crime than 
that to which fate, stern and relentless, had 
condemned her. Was it fair, was it just that 
she should have been the victim of the blackest 
falsehood ever uttered by any man in a court 
of justice? A court of justice! God! The 
very name sickened her, for in that self-same 
court, a judgment condemning her, a woman 
innocent of wrong doing, to a fate worse than 
death, had been pronounced. 

Elizabeth lacked moral courage. That is 
to say, the profound sense of her humiliating 
shame, robbed her of her in-born instinct to 
face the world and to cry out to all within the 
sound of her voice, “Help me. I have been 
terribly wronged! I am innocent as a child 
unborn!” Fearing to provoke criticism, slan- 
der or contumely, she preferred to eke out her 
hard existence in an environment, in which the 
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lineaments of crime were familiar and there- 
fore, to be welcomed with open arms. She 
found it a hard struggle to play the role of a 
debased woman on the one hand, and to pre- 
serve her chastity, now her only bulwark 
against moral and physical degradation, on 
the other. 

She met a young man one day, who re- 
minded her much of Luke, who whispered soft 
nothings in her ears, but who responded mis- 
erably to the test she deemed it necessary to 
impose. He had money evidently, and he 
wanted a companion such as she promised to 
be. When she talked of marriage, he stared 
at her in amazement. Marry one of Jake 
Fisher’s women! He wondered how she could 
suggest such a thing. Carry a fire-brand into 
the bosom of his family, and shock his mother 
and sisters with his depravity? Never! She 
became insanely angry and swore at him so 
violently that he was glad to flee unscathed. 
Elizabeth laughed derisively at first, then 
realizing as she had done twenty times before 
that most men regard women such as she as 
mere chattel, designed by nature to be their 
‘playthings of the hour, she wept softly to her- 
self, went about her business and sought to 
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forget. Yet, with every repetition of these 
odious scenes her nature grew a little colder, 
her heart a trifle harder and her resolve to 
retain complete mastery over herself, wavered 
just a little more. 

One cold night in February, she was seated 
in one of the compartments in Fisher’s await- 
ing the patronage that did not come, when 
three men entered an adjoining compartment. 
She instantly recognized the voice of “Jimmy, 
the Rat,” and his crook companion, whom she 
had threatened with exposure two months be- 
fore if they carried out their design to rob the 
home of Mrs. Traverse. She had not seen 
Jimmy since that night and recalling Jake’s 
command that neither he nor his companion 
should ever enter his place again, she won- 
dered how they dared disobey his mandate. 
But she remembered that Jake was in Albany 
on legislative business for Tammany, and that 
the old bouncers had resigned to enlist in the 
Canadian army. Inasmuch as the new 
bouncers were not even aware that Jimmy or 
his pal existed, the crooks ventured boldly into 
the place, seeking for such prey as might fall 
into their hands. 

“I’m wanting a couple of good men for my 
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ship which steams for Italy tomorrow,” said 
the third man gruffly, after he had ordered 
liquor for the trio. “I’m willing to pay the 
chaps well if you can find them for me.” 

“How much will it be worth to you?” in- 
quired Jimmy anxiously. 

“Tl pay fifty dollars a man,” was the re- 
ply. “Bring them to me at the gangplank 
at the John street pier, East river, and if they 
are still alive and kicking, I’ll pay the money 
and ask no questions.” 

“If we’re unable to find two men, will one 
do?” 

“Sur YW 

The men held a whispered consultation for 
a few moments, but she could catch only a few 
disconnected words. Then there was a shuf- 
fling of feet, the clinking of gold coin and the 
men separated. Elizabeth watched them 
curiously as they slunk away. She was half 
inclined to follow them, but she reflected that 
the affair was no business of her’s and that she 
was not called upon to interfere. 

Finding business rather dull, she left the 
resort by the rear entrance for a walk in the 
bracing air. She passed through the alley and 
emerged into the connecting street just as an 
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automobile drew up in front of the Salvation 
Army meeting house opposite. What was a 
private automobile as magnificent as this doing 
in this place? Concealed in the gloom of the 
alley, she watched the newcomers as they step- 
ped from the limousine and to her amazement, 
recognized Mrs. Traverse and Agnes! The 
man accompanying them was Harry Ham- 
mond! She had not seen him for nearly three 
years, but she knew him instantly. 

Here was the opportunity she long had 
prayed for, knocking at the door of her heart, 
for the thousandth time. If she failed to open 
the portal this time the chance might be lost 
to her forever. “Foolish woman!” cried her 
inner consciousness, ‘“‘cast forth thy pride, for 
thou hast done no wrong and have naught to 
fear!” 

Her irresolution again gained the mastery, 
and the impulse vanished, for the time being 
at least. She saw the three enter the building 
and turning, entered Chinatown. Wandering 
about aimlessly, she sought to outline a definite 
plan of action. Her affairs were approaching 
a crisis, and she said to herself that decisive 
action was necessary if her peace of mind and 
the security of the ideals she had cherished 
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was to be maintained. 

In the hall of the Salvationists, Mrs. Tra- 
verse, Agnes and Harry were seated on rickety 
chairs well in the rear. The room, which evi- 
dently had been a saloon in the days of its 
prosperity, had been converted into a meeting 
hall capable of seating some two hundred 
persons. Perhaps sixty men and women, the 
dregs of the purlieus of Chinatown, the most 
sordid in the world, were listening attentively 
to the speaker who, with several Salvationists 
seated behind him, addressed them earnestly 
from a raised platform. 

Mrs. Traverse and Agnes were intensely 
interested in the proceedings, but Harry, 
despite his promises never to backslide, felt 
bored. He listlessly read the signs posted 
here and there on the grimy walls. At one 
side hung a sign, “God is Calling You,” at 
another, “Repent Ye of Your Sins and Gain 
Life Everlasting!” and at his right, “His 
Blood Can Make the Vilest Clean!” The 
Salvation Army banner and national flag 
were in evidence on the wall over the plat- 
form, and above the rostrum a large photo- 
graph of William Booth, founder of the 
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Salvation Army, was displayed. The zeal and 
earnestness of the score or more of Salva- 
tionists on the platform impressed him deeply, 
but presently, the closeness of the air, rendered 
intolerably stuffy by the presence of the motley, 
crowd gathered in the hall, began to sicken 
him. 

“I shall leave you for a mouthful of blessed 
air,” he whispered to Agnes, who grudgingly 
nodded her assent. “I'll await you at the 
door.” 

Harry rose and leaving the hall noiselessly, 
passed out into the street, grateful for the 
glorious pure ozone that filled his lungs. He 
lighted a cigarette and cranking up his ma- 
chine, looked about him curiously, to kill as 
advantageously as possible fifteen minutes’ 
time while he awaited the close of the meeting. 

A woman passed slowly on the opposite side 
of the street, but he gave her scant attention. 
The woman was Elizabeth, who had made up 
her mind to return to Jake’s and earn by any 
means the money she sadly needed. She en- 
tered the alley and, pausing in the shadow, 
watched Harry curiously. The sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps attracted her attention, 
and presently she recognized Jimmy and his 
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pal. They stopped at the angle of the build- 
ing within three feet of her, and Jimmy point- 
ed to Harry standing on the curb opposite. 

“That’s the guy we want!” he said to his 
companion. “Are you game?” 

“Surest thing you know, Jimmy.” 

“T’ll bat him and we'll chuck him into the 
automobile before you can say jack Robin- 
son——” 

“Try it if you dare!” 

The speaker was Elizabeth. Catching the 
significance of their presence in that spot, with 
Harry Hammond, alone and unprotected, a 
few feet away, she confronted them boldly. 

“By God! It’s Lizz!” exclaimed Jimmy, 
grasping her by the arm. “I’ve got ye now, 
kiddo!” 

She struggled to free herself, but he pinched 
her flesh with such violence that she was ready 
to scream. ‘To prevent this she began to 
scratch his face like a cat, whereupon he struck 
her on the mouth with his fist. 

“Damn you!” he growled furiously. “You 
sharpened your claws on my lamp once before, 
but you don’t do it no more! I got a notion 
to choke the life outen you!” 

“You shan’t shanghai that man!” she said, 
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desperately. “If you try it, I'll scream for 
the police!” 

“That’s the idea, gal!’ chuckled Jimmy. 
“Scream a little now.” He twisted her arm 
viciously as he spoke and the pain she en- 
dured forced a cry of agony from her bruised 
lips. 

“You coward!” gasped Elizabeth. “You 
shall not use me as a means to gain your dirty 
ends!” 

Jimmy whispered to his pal, who grasped 
Elizabeth about the waist and held her in such 
a position as to render her struggles against 
Jimmy unavailing. The “Rat” twisted her 
arm cruelly and despite her resolution to en- 
dure her torture calmly, she screamed shrilly. 

The cry reaching Harry, he sprang forward 
to the rescue, thus playing unwittingly into the 
hands of Elizabeth’s assailants. She realized 
this with sickening dread, and as he bounded 
across the street, shouted to him to remain 
where he was. 

“Watch out!’ she screamed, despite her 
suffering. “They will attack you!” 

“Damn you!” growled Jimmy, striking her 
upon her temple with a force which stunned 
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her as if she had been pole-axed. “T’ll teach 
you not to monkey with me!” 

He threw her from him as he spoke, and at 
that instant Harry was upon him. The “Rat” 
struggled valiantly to protect himself, but 
Harry’s superior skill as a boxer, placed the 
crook at a serious disadvantage. Jimmy 
whistled softly, and just in time to bring his 
pal to his rescue. The latter, who had been a 
pugilist of note in his time, still possessed a 
punch that made Harry grunt when it landed 
crunchingly upon his neck. Harry backed 
against the alley wall, and fought both with 
the coolness of a veteran master of the ring. 

“Think you have an apprentice to deal with, 
eh?’ he asked banteringly. “Well, you chaps 
have another think coming, if you do.” 

But Harry reckoned without his host, for 
the former pugilist was upon him like a wild 
cat, raining hammer-like blows which he found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to guard. What 
was more serious, Harry was forced from his 
position against the wall and this gave Jimmy 
the opening he was looking for. Drawing a 
blackjack from his pocket, he bided his time 
and presently there came an opening while 
Harry was struggling in the second crook’s 
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sturdy embrace. He crashed the weapon with 
great force against Harry’s temple, felling 
him like an ox in the shambles. . 

The battle had lasted only a few seconds, 
but it had been brought to a finish without a 
sound other than the labored respirations of 
the combatants, who watched their victim pant- 
ingly. Elizabeth, who had regained her senses 
just as Harry fell in a huddle beside her, cov- 
ered his face with her arms, fearing that 
Jimmy might adopt his old tactics of kicking 
in a man’s face after he had been downed. 

“You shan’t touch him again!” she gasped 
weakly as Jimmy sought to remove her arms. 
“You shall not, you shall not!” 

He leaned over her and struck her again. 
Dazed by the blow, she lay still, vaguely won- 
dering if he would kill her. The pugilist, 
meanwhile, had turned the automobile about 
and stopped at the alley entrance. He sprang 
from the chauffeur’s seat and, assisted by 
Jimmy, threw the unconscious Harry into the 
vehicle. Both sprang into the limousine and, 
_ without having roused the slightest suspicion 
of the passersby, disappeared in the darkness. 

Fifteen minutes later the automobile drew 

up at the pier where the Indian Queen was 
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moored. The master with whom Jimmy had 
bargained, was awaiting them, and when 
Harry, still unconscious, was dragged from the 
machine, the seaman chuckled. 

“You doped him all right!” he said approv- 
ingly. “Ye didn’t kill him, I hope?’ 

“Naw!” grunted Jimmy, anxious to get his 
fee and be off. 

The man yelled for a couple of hands, and 
ordering them to carry Harry to the forecastle, 
he squared financial accounts with the two 
scoundrels. They re-entered the automobile 
and after making a wide detour, parked the 
machine near the City Hall, where it was found 
the next morning by the police. 

As Harry was flung into a grimy bunk, the 
attention of two Salvation Army lassies, when 
passing the alley entrance on their way to the 
meeting hall, was attracted by feeble moans. 
The sounds led them to Elizabeth, who raved 
incomprehensibly of murder having been done. 
That she had been brutally misused, was evi- 
denced by the condition of her face, which was 
so badly battered, bruised and swollen, as to 
render her unrecognizable. A policeman was 
summoned and with his aid, the now delirious 
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girl was carried into the Mission Hall of the 
Salvationists, just as benediction was pro- 
nounced. 

The turning point in the career of Elizabeth 
had been reached. ‘The ways of Providence 
are inscrutable, and what men often regard as 
being disastrous, frequently proves a blessing 
in disguise. Elizabeth’s destiny was in the 
hands of Providence, as was that of the brave 
man she sought in vain to protect, but in the 
fulfillment of His purpose, neither was to 
know tne truth until the period of their travail, 
filled with strange happenings, was ended. 


CHAPTER VII 
A PECULIAR DISAPPEARANCE 


The appearance of the policeman and Salva- 
tion lassies, who carried the apparently dying 
Elizabeth into the hall, caused a profound sen- 
sation. When they laid the unhappy girl upon 
a bench, the worshippers crowded about, each 
curious to learn what had happened. While 
the lassies sought for the first aid remedies con- 
tained within the building, the policeman held 
the morbid mob of men and women at bay. 

“Stand back!” he commanded. “Give her 
air!” 

Agnes and her mother, after bidding the 
Salvationists on the platform good night, pro- 
ceeded toward the door, searching for Harry, 
who was to meet them at the close of the ser- 
vice. Not doubting that he was awaiting them 
in the street, they begged the policeman for 
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particulars regarding the accident to the un- 
fortunate woman. 

“She was found in Death Alley acrost the 
street,” he said courteously. “I can’t say if 
she was struck by an automobile, or hit by a 
thug. Looks like she was battered violent by - 
somebody.” 

“Ts she in danger?” asked Agnes anxiously. 

“{ don’t think so. Leastways, she said 
something about a man who tried to protect 
her or something. Case-of assault and battery, 
I s’pose. Nothing unusual in the Bowery, 
ma’am.” 

“What ts her name?” asked Mrs. Traverse, 
glancing shudderingly at Elizabeth, who mut- 
tered feverishly. 

“They call her Lizz,” was the reply. “She 
works at Jake Fisher’s cabaret.” 

Mrs. Traverse’s interest was aroused by 
the casual mention of the name of Lizz. “Do 
you mean that her name is Elizabeth? ?” she 
queried. 

“TI guess so, ma’am.” 

“May I see her?” 

“Sure, ma’am.” 

The two Salvation Army lassies, having 
procured water, towels and the necessary 
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medicaments customarily used in emergency 
accident cases, had washed the bruised face of 
Elizabeth. The poor girl was bleeding pro- 
fusely from a gash over the right eye and 
another on her upper lip. Bandages were 
applied and when the lassies had completed 
their work, she opened her eyes and stared 
about her wonderingly. 

“What's become of the man?’ she asked 
feebly. “Did they kill him?” 

“What man?’ queried one of the lassies. 
“Was he a friend of yours?” 

Elizabeth closed her eyes, moaned and 
shook her head negatively. The lassie caressed 
her sympathetically and whispered to her com- 
panion that the girl’s mind was wandering. 
Mrs. Traverse and Agnes approached and 
glanced curiously at Elizabeth. 

“Do you know this girl?’ inquired Mrs. 
Traverse. “Is her name Elizabeth?” 

“T never saw her before to my knowledge,” 
answered the lassie, turning to her companion 
who stated that the girl apparently was un- 
known in the neighborhood. 

“T am searching for a young woman named 
Elizabeth Blake,” said Mrs. Traverse, hand- 
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ing the lassie her card. “If you find her, will 
you kindly notify me?” 

“With pleasure,” responded the lassie, pock- 
eting the card and turning to Elizabeth who 
stared at Mrs. Traverse wonderingly. Seeing 
Agnes, who returned her gaze with interest, 
though she failed to recognize in the battered 
face that of the girl she was seeking, Elizabeth 
sobbingly turned her head. 

“Poor girl!’ exclaimed Agnes sympatheti- 
cally. “How she must suffer! Are you going 
to take her to the hospital?” 

“An ambulance is on the way now,” re- 
joined the lassie. “We will remove her to the 
Salvation Army hospital as soon as it arrives.” 

With the exception of the policeman and 
Salvationists, the hall was now untenanted. 
Taking her mother’s arm, Agnes led her to the 
door, and expecting to find Harry awaiting 
them, they were amazed, if not alarmed, to dis- 
cover that he and the automobile had disap- 
peared. 

“How provoking!” said Agnes annoyed. 
“What has become of Harry?” 

“I cannot comprehend it,” replied Mrs. 
Traverse wonderingly. “He told you that he 
would wait for us, did he not, Agnes?” 
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“Surely. Perhaps he has gone down the 
street to turn the car. There is the automo- 
bile now!” 

She pointed down the street. An automo- 
bile was approaching, but it proved to be a 
taxicab. Agnes’ amazement grew, for Harry’s 
disappearance was quite inexplicable. 

“Something has happened to him!” she went 
on anxiously. ‘He would not have left us un- 
less he had some weighty reason for doing so. 
What could it have been?” 

“T do not understand it at all,” rejoined 
Mrs. Traverse mystified. 

An ambulance drew up at the curbing and 
two internes sprang from the machine. They 
entered the hall and emerged presently with 
Elizabeth lying on a stretcher. The policeman 
and two lassies followed and the latter accom- 
panied the injured girl when, with a continu- 
ous sounding of the gong, the ambulance 
darted away. Mrs. Traverse addressed the 
policeman who saluted her deferentially. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she said. “My daughter 
and I came here with Harry Hammond, a 
friend, in an automobile. We were at the 
Salvation Army meeting, but Mr. Hammond 
left us half an hour ago, saying he needed 
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fresh air. Did you see an automobile here 
awhile ago?” 

“I did earlier in the evening, ma’am,” he 
answered. “It wasn’t here when I got back 
on my round just before the injured girl was 
found in the alley acrost there. Your friend 
may have gone home.” 

“That is impossible!” interjected Agnes 
emphatically. “He would not have gone with- 
out letting us know.” 

“Did Mr. pe snond drive the car himself?” 

“Yes, sir. 

The policeman jotted down several essential 
details as to the motor car, the business address 
of Harry, their telephone number and the like, 
and when he had finished his interrogations, he 
promised to report the matter at once to In- 
spector Mahoney, and assured them that they 
would be kept fully informed of the progress 
made in the investigation. 

“T rather think there must be some misun- 
derstanding,” he said smiling, “and that when 
you get home Mr. Hammond will telephone 
you that a tire busted, a fuse burned out or 
something like that, you know.” 

“T sincerely hope so,” ejaculated Agnes fer- 
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vently. “It is the most remarkable experience 
I have ever known.” 

Glancing at her watch, Mrs. Traverse was 
amazed to find the hands pointing to the hour 
of eleven. She requested the policeman to 
escort them to a taxicab stand and presently 
they found themselves in the Bowery, where 
the officer hailed a cab and assisted the ladies 
therein. Mrs. Traverse gave the chauffeur 
their home address on Fifth Avenue and they 
were driven away. 

“If you should ask me what I think about 
this thing,’ mused the policeman, as he 
watched the departing taxicab, “I'll tell you 
that Harry Hammond is joy-riding with some 
skirt, a victim of temporary aphasia, and that 
hell show up tomorrow with the proper ex- 
cuses all right.” 

Which reflection, as the reader knows, was 
based upon false premises and, doing the un- 
fortunate Harry a gross injustice was subject 
to radical revision when the truth was revealed. 

Agnes discussed the aggravating incident 
with her mother, her eyes suffused with tears, 
her voice tremulous with emotion. She did 
not think it possible that Harry could have in- 
sulted them so grievously. It was possible, 
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she reflected, that he might have encountered 
some friends and been induced by them to take 
a spin through the Chinese quarter? If so, 
would he not have sent them word? Agnes 
became momentarily more bewildered and she 
was utterly at a loss to advance a reasonable 
motive for Harry’s inexplicable conduct. 

“He may have been attacked by robbers and 
earrizd off in the automobile,” she suggested 
shudderingly. The idea had not occurred to 
her before and she began mentally to form 
a dreadful picture of her sweetheart lying in 
the motor car, almost lifeless, with the robbers 
depriving him of his valuables. 

“Don’t say or even suggest such terrible 
things!” said Mrs. Traverse horrified. “I am 
almost resolved never to go to the Bowery’ 
again!” 

“I’m sure I never shall, if Harry does not 
appear soon,” moaned Agnes, hiding her face 
on her mother’s shoulder. 

“I’m convinced we will hear from him the 
first thing in the morning, if not tonight, dear,” 
was the motherly response. “Don’t cry, for 
you know tears don’t become you.” 

“T don’t care if they don’t!” replied Agnes 
rebelliously, amid her sobs. “I want Harry! 
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If he has played a prank upon us, I shall never 
forgive him, if I live a hundred years! Oh, 
Harry, how could you treat me so abomin- 
ably ?” 

On arriving at their home, the two women 
got busy at their telephones, Mrs. Traverse 
calling up Police Inspector Mahoney and ask- 
ing him if there was any news of Harry Ham- 
mond’s. whereabouts. She fondly imagined 
that the police must have solved the mystery 
in the hour that had elapsed since the official 
report of the disappearance had been filed. She 
was surprised to detect the sound of laughter 
as she awaited the Inspector’s reply. 

“T have several detectives working on the 
case, Mrs. Traverse,” he answered brusquely. 
“We are working—pardon me. A report is 
coming in now. Hold the wire, please.” 

Mrs. Traverse kept the receiver to her ears 
for some seconds and presently the Inspector 
hailed her. “That you, Mrs. Traverse?’ he 
shouted. 

“es.” 

“An ownerless automobile has just been 
picked up at City Hall park. Do you know the 
number of Mr. Hammond’s car? Was it 
36,456, with a New York license tag?” 
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“Yes, that is the number!” answered Mrs. 
Traverse excitedly. “It was a blue car with 
the monogram ‘H.M.’ on the tonneau.” 

“That corresponds with the description all 
right,” replied the Inspector. “The car un- 
doubtedly belongs to Mr. Hammond.” 

“Have you found Mr. Hammond?” 

“Not yet, but we shall.” 

“You will keep me informed regarding de- 
velopments as rapidly as they occur?” 

“Assuredly. Good night.” 

In her own room, Agnes called up the 
Knickerbocker hotel and asked to be connected 
with Mr. Hammond’s apartment. After a 
long wait the operator announced that Mr. 
Hammond did not answer the call. 

“Has no one seen him?” persisted Agnes, a 
queer feeling at her heart. ‘Please inquire. 
The matter is very important.” 

“T1l connect you with Mr. Townsend, the 
night manager.” 

But Mr. Townsend’s response was far from 
reassuring. He said he had not seen Harry 
since early in the evening when he had pro- 
tested with him for making a spectacle of him- 
self in the defence of a Salvation Army lassie, 
just before dinner. Agnes was amazed, for 
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Harry had not mentioned the circumstance to 
her, and she was resolved to call him sternly 
to account for it when she saw him on the 
morrow. 

“Please let me know the moment he arrives 
at the hotel,” requested Agnes faintly. 

“Certainly, Miss Traverse.” 

She rejoined her mother and acquainted her 
with her failure. Mrs. Traverse was in a 
quandary. She feared to frighten Agnes by 
imparting to her the news of the recovery of 
Harry’s abandoned automobile, but when it 
became apparent to Agnes that important in- 
formation was being -withheld from her, she 
stoutly demanded to know the truth. Mrs. 
Traverse repeated the main details of her con- 
versation with Inspector Mahoney. 

“Merciful Heaven!’ exclaimed Agnes, in 
horror. ‘My suspicion has been confirmed— 
Harry has been captured by bandits who are 
holding him for ransom!” 

“Impossible!” 

“Perhaps his assailants were German spies, 
for Harry hated them like poison, you know!” 

“Absurd, Agnes We 

“New York is filled with Europeans of 
anarchistic tendencies, every one of them paid 
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agents of the Kaiser!” interrupted the fright- 
ened girl vehemently. “Harry is intensely 
patriotic and he has had frequent quarrels with 
German sympathizers of influence! Who 
knows but that he has been abducted by some 
of these spies, who may shoot—shoot him 
dead!” 

Overwrought to the point of hysteria, 
Agnes burst into tears. Mrs. Traverse called 
her maid and between the two, they tucked the 
agitated girl into bed, but it was nearly day- 
light before her tired: brain yielded to excessive 
fatigue and she fell into a troubled sleep. .Mrs. 
Traverse watched over her with increasing 
anxiety and when Agnes slumbered, she her- 
self sought the rest she needed so urgently. 

In the Salvation Army hospital meanwhile, 
Elizabeth tossed feverishly. She had slept 
little since entering the institution, for she 
could not forget that she had seen the Trav- 
erses within arm’s length of her and that they 
had failed to recognize her ‘This filled her 
with pleasure, for she was now determined to 
join the Salvation Army for assignment to 
foreign service, if that could possibly be ac- 
complished. 

“God has been good to me for sending me 
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to you,” she said to her nurse gratefully, the 
next day. “Has anyone inquired for me since 
I came here?” 

“No one, Elizabeth Blake,” was the reply. 

Elizabeth was astounded. “You know my 
name?” she gasped. ‘‘How did you learn my 
identity ?” 

The lassie replied that she was one of the 
band of Salvationists before whom Elizabeth 
had paused on the night a week previously 
when they were attacked by unruly boys with 
snowballs filled with stones. She had made 
inquiries regarding her at Fisher’s cabaret and 
had learned her name from a woman frequent- 
er of the resort. 

“T did not recognize you until just now,” 
admitted the nurse. “Your face was badly 
bruised and that accounts for my failure to do 
so. I am glad, for Commander Booth has 
issued a circular commanding all Salvationists 
to be on the watch for you.” 

“For me!” responded Elizabeth astonished. 
“What for?” 

“We expect the Commander at the hospital 
today. She may tell you, if you ask her.” 

Elizabeth dozed and her brain could not re- 
frain from conjuring up the dread spectacle 
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of the previous evening. She reflected with 
horror upon the tragic event and vaguely 
wondered what had become of Harry Ham- 
mond. Should she reveal all she knew? Why 
not? If Jimmy and his pal had murdered 
Harry, wasn’t it her duty to bring them to 
justice? Besides, she sought for some means 
to avenge herself upon “the Rat” for his brutal 
attack upon her, and if her revelations might 
accomplish the purpose, she was quite inclined 
to make them public. 

But, on the other hand, might not such a 
course bring her into official relations with the 
police, and would not her record, based upon 
her conviction and the unspeakable causes that 
had led her into that fatal Magistrate’s court, 
be flaunted unmercifully before her face? Had 
not justice done her a terrible wrong when it 
condemned her, a woman innocent of crime, to 
a convict’s cell? Had not her life been ruined 
irretrievably by a monster in the guise of a 
man, and had not Justice, cold and non-inter- 
vening, laughed: at her despair? Why, then, 
she asked herself, should she revive her odious 
past and by a voluntary act expose herself to 
the risk of possible arrest and detention as an 
accomplice in the commission of crime? 
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“T’ll wait awhile,” she finally resolved. 
“What the police don’t know about this affair, 
wort hurt them.” 

The disappearance of Harry was a sensa- 
tional morsel for the New York newspapers, 
which rewealed the facts of the mystery in cir- 
cumstantial detail. Large photographs of 
Harry were reproduced and it was surmised 
by the police that the young capitalist might 
have been abducted by blackhanders for ran- 
som. 

Several of the newspaper accounts referred 
to Harry’s escapades as having occasioned the 
greatest concern on the part of his relatives, 
and it was vaguely hinted that there was a 
woman in the case somewhere who, if her iden- 
tity and whereabouts were to ‘be’ established, 
might shed an illuminating flood of light upon 
the mystery. All this caused Agnes untold 
misery, but it did not shake her faith in Harry, 
of whose sterling worth she was fully cog- 
nizant. 

When Harry’s hat, bearing his -initials, and 
battered into a shapeless mass was found on an 
East river pier, it was*recalled that bloodstains 
had been discovered on the upholstering of his 
limousine, which had been parked and deserted 
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by his unidentified assailants near City Hall. 
The attitude of the newspapers and police 
changed as by magic, and Harry’s disappear- 
ance was now attributed to murder. 

Called to Canada on urgent business, Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth did not visit the 
Salvation Army hospital that day as expected, 
and in the two weeks that elapsed before her 
return, Elizabeth had made up her mind to 
preserve her secret. When, on her return, 
Commander Booth was informed that Eliza- 
beth Blake had been found and that that 
young woman was desirous of becoming a 
Salvation Army worker on the fighting front 
in France, she sent word that the application 
would’ be duly considered and acted upon. 
Whereupon Elizabeth’s heart, filled with grati- 
tude, throbbed joyously. 

Immediately upon receipt of the tidings that 
Elizabeth had been found, Mrs. Traverse, ac- 
companied by Agnes, called upon her at the 
hospital and after some persuasion, induced 
her to tell them the story of her martyrdom 
and suffering. Both expressed their sympathy 
and offered her a home. 

“JT thank you very much for your kindness,” 
replied Elizabeth with an emotion born of the 
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deepest gratitude, “but I have resolved to be- 
come a Salvation Army worker in France. If 
you can assist me in this, I shall be deeply 
grateful to you.” 

“We shall do what we can to aid you in your 
very laudable project,” said Mrs. Traverse. 
“TI shall indorse your application when I see 
Commander Booth.” 

Reference being made by Agnes to the 
disappearance of Harry, Elizabeth turned her . 
head evasively. She was conscious that it was 
her duty to reveal what she knew, but the fear 
that her knowledge might somehow be brought 
to the attention of the police and thus frus- 
trate her design to go abroad, prompted her 
to remain silent, even though her recital would 
be a source of comfort to poor Agnes in her 
poignant distress. 

“T’m sure you will see him again some day,” 
she said encouragingly. “I feel it in my heart 
that he is not dead as you fancy.” } 

“I pray God that it may be so,” responded 
‘Agnes fervently. 

In an evening newspaper that day appeared 
the story of a strange duel in which a crook 
named Jimmy, “the Rat” and a former pugi- 
list known as “Bill, the Slugger,” were shot to 
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death, each by the other in their squalid lodg- 
ing in the Bowery. It was surmised that the 
fracas was the result of a quarrel over the divi- 
sion of the loot of some burglary. The evi- 
dence disclosed that both had drawn and fired 
simultaneously with fatal effect. No loot, 
however, was discovered. 

The police dismissed the affair presently as 
being a good job well done, but none asso- 
ciated the dead thugs with the disappearance 
of Harry Hammond, and their tongues, cold 
in death, remained silent. Elizabeth, on read- 
ing of the affair, began to believe that God’s 
justice still lived. 
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The Indian Queen was a hundred miles East 
of Sandy Hook-on her course toward the New- 
foundland Banks, when Harry Hammond, 
feeling like the last rose of summer, as he ex- 
pressed himself later, opened his eyes and 
glanced about him. His head ached violently 
and when he attempted to place his hand: upon 
the sore spot where he fancied his injury lay, 
he discovered that he was bandaged like a 
mummy. He lay in a bunk and his olfactories 
were aggrieved by the pungent smell of a vil- 
lainous combination of kerosene, putrid oils 
and damp rags. He raised himself upon his 
elbow and his eyes.searched the semi-obscurity 
with increasing amazement. 

“What the devil!” he ejaculated wondering- 
ly. ‘Somebody must have chucked me in a 
garage! If this is a joke, I'll hammer the life 
out of the man responsible for it!” 
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The steamship was now buffeting gale- 
whipped and angry seas with more or less 
violence, and when Harry’s head collided with 
the iron side of his bunk with a whack that 
made him see a constellation of stars, he came 
in the realization that if he was in a garage as 
he vaguely believed, it must have been set 
afloat. The interior in which he found himself 
was somewhat wider at one end than the other, 
and on both sides of the V-shaped apartment 
were bunks, from the sides of which hung sun- 
dry articles‘of men’s clothing, bedding and the 
like. An electric light swinging from the cen- 
tre of the ceiling shed a faint and sickly light 
upon the various objects that limned spectrally 
in the gloom. The more he examined his sur- 
roundings, the more he was mystified. 

“The deuce!” he muttered in perplexity. 
“Did I drink to excess and wander into this 
heaving joint by mistake?” The sudden blast 
of a ship’s siren startled him. “By George!” 
he exclaimed, a light dawnimg upon his mud- 
dled brain. “This is a steamship, bound the 
Lord only knows where!” 

Swinging from the bunk above him was an 
article which he grasped and pulled towards 
him. He caught a sickening odor and cast it 
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from him in disgust. “A sock made in the 
time of Adam and used daily ever since with- 
out fumigation!” he exclaimed, a frown on his 
face. “Wow! This is a horse on me. Nobody 
about? Hey, there! Will somebody come and 
tell me if I’m afoot or horseback, or dawd- 
ling in imbecility? Where the deuce are my 
clothes?” 

But the only articles of raiment he found 
lying at the foot of his bunk were a rough, vile- 
smelling cotton shirt, dungarees, much the 
worse for the wear and indescribably filthy to 
his fastidious taste, and a pair of heavy hob- 
nailed shoes. He examined these appurten- 
ances with increasing astonishment and he - 
wondered frowningly if they belonged to him. 

“What do the heroes in novels say when 
they awake in a new environment?” he asked 
himself dubiously. “ ‘Where am I? or, ‘How 
came I here in this hovel” or, ‘Will some kind 
soul please take the cobwebs off my thinking 
apparatus? ‘Take it from me, I’m a living 
mystery, all right!” 

He threw himself back and rested his aching 
head upon a duck pillow, hard as nails and 
emitting an odor thoroughly in keeping with 
the nauseating stench that pervaded the at- 
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mosphere. As he pondered his recollection 
returned with a violence so sudden that it 
dazed, if it did not actually startle him into 
unaccustomed and amazing activity. He 
sprang from the bunk in horror, and began a 
mad search for his clothes, shirt, collar, hat and 
other habiliments. ‘The quest was fruitless, 
and the knowledge filled him with berserker- 
like rage. 

“By the beard of the Prophet!” he groaned, 
“I’ve been shanghaied!’ The steamship, 
lurching suddenly, almost threw him off his 
balance, but fortunately he recovered his foot- 
ing without mishap. “I’m aboard a tramp 
steamship bound for I know not what port!” 
he reflected. “What will Agnes think of me 
now? Poor girl! I must manage to get out of 
this somehow, if I have to buy the blasted ship 
and every soul aboard!” 

He recalled the circumstances of his en- 
counter with the ruffians in the alley a few 
hours before; of his vain attempt to protect a 
strange woman from two scoundrels. He re- 
viewed the incidents of the battle with pro- 
found respect for himself, for he had struggled 
_ bravely though vainly against superior odds. 
“T must have been blackjacked,” he thought, 
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donning the shirt and dungarees. “The last 
I remember was when I was about to land a 
knockout punch, and then my light went out 
suddenly. That’s it! I was slugged and car- 
ried aboard this vessel. Here’s little Harry 
for the Captain’s hangout and instant liberty 
before we reach the Banks.” 

The room was darkened suddenly and, look- 
ing up to ascertain the cause, Harry beheld the 
legs of a man coming down a ladder which led 
to the only egress from the place to the deck 
above. Presently there stood before him a 
rough-looking seaman, who smiled at him 
good naturedly and manifested astonishment 
at seemg Harry standing groggily on his pins. 

“Hello, mate!” he said, extending a panni- 
kin he carried toward him. “You're all right 
now, I see.” 

“Quite so,” responded Harry cheerily. “Can 
you give me some much desired information, 
my friend?” 

“Sure thing, mate,” responded the man, 
seating himself on the edge of a bunk and 
drawing a short pipe from his pocket. “What 
d’ye want to know?” 

“How came I aboard this steamship?” 

“Well, ye see, mate, you was drunk—” 
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“Drunk!” interrupted Harry indignantly, 
“T never was drunk in my life!” 

The man laughed raucously and striking a 
match began to smoke. “P’raps not, my 
covey,’ he grunted amid puffs, “if so be ye 
wasn't drunk, believe me, ye sure was doped!” 

“You mean I was knocked on the head with 
a blackjack,” said Harry, rubbing his temple 
ruefully. “How long have I been here? Since 
last night, I fancy.” 

“Lord love ye, mate! It was day before 
yesterday!” 

“Tmpossible!” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a 
middle aged man, wearing a cap trimmed with 
a gold cord and a natty uniform of blue, who 
clattered down the ladder. Harry turned to 
the newcomer, wondering if he might be the 
Captain. He was determined to demand his 
immediate transshipment to some homeward 
bound vessel. 

“Oh, you’ve found your footing again!” re- 
marked the newcomer cheerily. “I’m Dr. 
Clark, the ship’s surgeon. You had a nasty 
cut on the left temple, and I once feared you 
might be suffering from concussion of the 
brain. Feel all right now?” 
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“As well as a man who has collided with a 
battering ram can feel,’ responded Harry 
testily. “Will you oblige me by introducing 
me to the Captain?” 

“With pleasure, Mr.—?” 

“Hammond—Harry Hammond, banker 
and stockbroker of Wall street.” 

“T shall be delighted to introduce you to 
Captain Jenkins, Mr. Hammond. Follow 
me.” 

Harry accompanied the surgeon with alac- 
rity, but when he sought to ascend the ladder, 
he was painfully reminded that his injury was 
by no means healed, for his head throbbed 
painfully with every movement of his body. 
They gained the deck, passed along between 
two rows of iron-bound boxes containing am- 
munition, piled up to the height of the ship’s 
rail, and presently reached the Captain’s 
office under the bridge. 

“A gentleman to see you, Captain Jenkins,” 
said Dr. Clark, saluting his chief. “Mr. Harry 
Hammond, banker and broker of Wall street, 
New York, permit me to introduce you to the 
skipper, Captain Jenkins.” 

Harry gazed in astonishment as Captain 
Jenkins who, rising from his chair, disen- 
tangled the longest and thinnest legs he had 
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ever seen on a human being. When he had 
reared his six foot six inches of bone and mus- 
cle to their full length he looked down upon 
Harry benevolently. He stroked a whisp of 
thin whiskers that graced his chin with one 
hand and held the other out cordially to Harry. 
Captain Jenkins was about forty years old 
and with some misgivings Harry observed that 
his eyes were those of a cat, penetrating, shifty, 
and brilliant, while his hands with their elon- 
gated fingers resembled the talons of a bird 
of prey. . 

“Glad to see ye on yer feet, Mr. Ham- 
mond,” he said, gripping Harry’s tender hand 
with a force that made him wince. “Ready to 
go to work, I opine?’ 

“Work! echoed Harry amazed. “I’m not 
going to work aboard this steamship, not if I 
know it!” 

“Yes, you are!” snapped the Captain, a 
sinister gleam in his eyes. “Is he fit to work, 
doctor?” 

“T think so, Captain.” 

“Listen to me, Captain Jenkins!” shouted 
_ Harry angrily, “If I have been shanghaied 
through your connivance, I promise you that 
you will be punished as you deserve!” 
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“Ts that so?” 

“I have sufficient influence to bring you to 
book, if you do not instantly send a wireless 
to some homeward bound steamship requesting 
my transfer. I have been brought aboard this 
tramp against my will, and somebody shall 
suffer for it, believe me! If you will do what 
I ask, I shall be pleased to make it worth your 
while—” . 

“Dr. Clark,” interrupted Captain Jenkins 
placidly, “have the kindness to send the Chief 
Officer to me immediately.” 

The surgeon saluted and left the stateroom. 
Captain Jenkins turned to Harry, a steely 
glitter in his eyes, his attenuated figure settling 
into a crouch that resembled a tiger about to 
spring upon its prey. 

“Listen to me, Mr. Hammond,” he said 
softly, “I don’t care a whoop in Jericho who 
you are, mind that! I’m Captain of this ship 
and when I command, you obey! Are you 
on?” 

Harry scowled, and his rising anger almost 
choked him. When he looked at the menacing 
giant towering before him, he realized that he 
had been imprudently hasty and that bravado 
counted little with so calculating a brute as 
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Captain Jenkins. His better judgment dic- 
tated the employment of conciliatory methods 
with this man, if indeed, it was not already too 
late to attain his objects. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Jenkins,” he 
said, rather humbly, he fancied, “I spoke 
hastily and I apologize for it. You doubtless 
know I have been roughly treated and the 
knowledge rankled. Please don’t fancy that 
I aim to threaten, but I want you to know that 
I am willing, nay, desirous, of paying you well 
for your trouble in transshipping me should 
the opportunity to do so present itself.” 

“It can’t be done, Mr. Hammond,” gurgled 
the Captain after a pause. “Ye see, I’m too 
short handed for that. Ill need every man 
aboard on short watches until we get to 
Naples.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Harry, “you don’t 
mean to say you are bound for Italy!” 

“Just that, sir.” 

A tall man, of giant proportions, with hands 
like pile drivers a face brutalized by vice and 
_ of such ugliness as Harry had never hitherto 
beheld, entered the stateroom and saluted the 
Captain. He cast a sidelong glance at Harry, 
whose heart sank at the prospect of being 
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forced to endure the domination of this brute, 
who when he spoke, exhaled an almost over- 
powering odor of badly distilled Jamaica rum 
mixed with creosote and the fumes of vile 
tobacco. 

“Your orders, Captain Jenkins,” he grunt- 
ed hoarsely. 

“Dr. Clark has advised me that this gentle- 
man, Mr. Hammond, is fit to turn to duty,” 
replied Captain Jenkins, seating himself at his 
desk. “You need another stoker, I believe, 
Mr. Flannagan?” 

“Aye, sir.’ 

“Then assign Mr. Hammond to watches and 
have him report to Engineer Murphy imme- 
diately for duty. Good day, sir.” 

Harry whitened to his lips. “Captain Jen- 
kins!” he fumed, “I protest against this un- 
heard of conduct! You shall make no stoker 
of me! I never did a hard day’s work in my 
life—” 

“It'll do you good, Mr. Hammond,” inter- 
rupted the Captain smiling broadly. “It'll 
make a man of you, and Heaven knows we 
want real men in these days of bloody war.” 

At a sign from the Captain, Flannagan 
grasped Harry’s arm and drew him roughly 
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out of the stateroom onto the deck. ‘Come 
along, you swab!” he snarled. “You fur the 
stoke hole this blessed minute! Get me?” 
“Let go!” commanded Harry threateningly. 
“How dare you place your filthy hands on 
me?” 
- The man chuckled mirthlessly, and before 
‘Harry could divine his intention, he had 
slapped his face with a force that all but 
knocked him off his feet. Before Harry could 
recover, Flannagan sung out for a couple of 
hands and between them, they hustled him 
down into and through the drum room and 
thence down a steep ladder into the fire room, 
the heat of which nearly made him ill. This 
accomplished, the men turned him over to the 
tender mercies of an assistant engineer who 
responded to the name of Smith, and before 
he had an opportunity to examine his sur- 
roundings, he found himself, scoop shovel in 
hand, unsteadily facing a fiery furnace. 
- “Yank off that shirt, sport,” ordered Smith 
imperiously. “D’ye want to shrivel up wid 
de heat like a skeeter?” 
_ Harry complied with the order reluctantly 
and when he was stripped to the waist, he was 
introduced to two husky stokers, so begrimed 
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with coal dust, that he could discern little of 
their faces except their eyes and shining teeth. 
One of these, Mulqueen, showed Harry how to 
use the coal shovel, and after a practical lesson 
or two, he knew enough to feed his own boiler 
with a certain degree of efficiency. He had 
hardly begun his task when he felt the pangs 
of uncontrollable hunger, fierce and persistent. 
Coupled with the physical discomfort this pro- 
voked, his head began to ache atrociously and 
for a moment he was violently ill. He stag- 
gered against the side of the ship, greatly dis- 
tressed and quite convinced that an adverse 
fate had dealt him a wretched hand in his game 
of life. 
“You'll be sound as a nut soon,” remarked 
Mulqueen kindly. “I'll help you out this 
shift, and in another hour you may turn in.” 
Another hour! Harry groaned in misery, 
but presently he was at work again, albeit his 


back began to pain him amazingly now. | 


When, after feeding his fires, he sought to 


straighten himself, shooting pains, piercing as 


dagger thrusts seized him so that he fell as if 
he had been shot in a vital spot. He had fallen 
for the third time when eight bells was sound- 


| 
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ed in the engine room and Mulqueen threw 
down his shovel with a resonant whoop! 

“It’s all off for us this trip, matey!” he said 
to Harry, assisting him to his feet. “Nothing 
to do but eat and sleep for the next four 
hours.” 

“Only four hours!” groaned Harry, rubbing 
his aching limbs. “I won’t survive this thing, 
I’m sure!” 

“You bet you will, old chap. This is sure 
to make a man of you, if anything will, believe 
me, my hearty.” 

Harry dined with other stokers in a dirty 
mess room aft and after enjoying a cigarette 
which Mulqueen offered him, he went to the 
foe’sle and, ignoring its vile smells and the 
crescendo of snores which greeted him, he 
turned in, to fall asleep immediately. Three 
hours later, when he was awakened, he rose 
vastly refreshed. Every joint in his body 
ached atrociously as if he had just been re- 
leased from the rack, but he was gratified to 
discover that at the end of his watch, he was in 
fine fettle. 

Always a vigorous, robust man of splendid 
physique, and possessing an iron-like constitu- 
tion, he found himself at the end of a week a 

man reborn, vigorous, muscular and lithe as a 
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panther. But when he chanced to view him- 
self in a broken looking glass in the engine 
room one day, he could not refrain from laugh- 
ing at the spectacle he presented of the mar- 
vellous transformation of a man, once a butter- 
fly of fashion, into the semblance of something 
really human, his face the color of tar, his 
calloused hands ingrained with grime, his 
dainty nails broken and utterly unlike those 
he was wont to have manicured with such 
scrupulous care at his barber’s only two weeks 
before. 

Little by little he learned the whys and 
wherefores of Captain Jenkins’ voyage in the 
Indian Queen, which was laden to the hatches 
and above with ammunition, food stuffs, and 
other supplies for the Italian government. He 
came in contact with the Captain infrequently, 
but Flannagan overlooked no opportunity to 
humiliate him whenever the chance presented 
itself. He was a manhandling bully who was 
despised as heartily as he was feared by all 
under his iron-willed domination. As the In- 
dian Queen entered the U-boat zone, Harry 
was resolved to pay his respects to the scoun- 
drel in no uncertain manner, if the opportunity 
offered,. though he were placed in irons for 
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mutiny on a charge of striking his superior 
officer. ' 

His chance came after they had left the 
Azores far astern and were headed on a 
straight course for Gibraltar. Harry was off 
duty at midday, smokmg in the,shadow of a 
deck load aft, and conversing with Mulqueen 
and three or four stokers, when Flannagan 
approached and addressed him roughly. 

“What the hell do you mean by smoking 
near a deck load of ammunition?” he snarled, 
placing his hands upon Harry’s shoulder and 
forcing him back against a huge packing case. 
“T’ve got a notion to smash your lamp!” 

Harry lost no time in ducking Flannagan’s 
vicious swing for his jaw, and dealing him a 
right uppercut, he sent the man to his knees. 
Flannagan rallied quickly and returned to the 
attack, Harry meeting him with several 
straight from the shoulder punches on the 
throat. Captain Jenkins, who had been in- 
formed of the fracas, reached the scene just 
as Harry sent Flannagan reeling to the deck 
for the full count. | 

“What does this mean?” roared the Captain 
angrily. “How dare you strike my Chief 
Officer?” 
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“He struck at me first, and I invariably 
defend myself when attacked,” retorted 
Harry, relighting his pipe. 

“Tl attend to your case later,” scowled the 
Captain. He turned to the seamen and or- 
dered them to go below. Mulqueen patted 
Harry on the back and terming him a regular 
“bloke wid de fists,” offered to stand by him 
against all aboard in the event the Captain re- 
fused to forget the incident and got ugly. 

“T rather think the Captain enjoyed seeing 
Flannagan get a dressing down,” answered 
Harry lightly. “I have no fear that he will 
hold this against me.” 

He turned to go below, and observed a com- 
motion aft. Captain Jenkins, glass in hand, 
was surveying what appeared to be a bit of 
wreckage two hundred yards ahead to port. 
He gazed intently for a moment, then lowered 
the glass, swearing profoundly. 

“Submarine off the port bow!’ yelled the 
lookout suddenly. 

Harry started forward on the run. A sub- 
marine! His blood thrilled at the prospect of 
seeing one of these fiendish destroyers of de- 
fenceless men, women and children, the ruth-— 
less use of which has thrust the Hun advocates 
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of shrecklichkeit and kultur beyond the pale of 
civilization, the accursed of all nations! He 
recalled as he ran the abominable destruction 
of the Lusitania, and the horror it had inspired 
in his soul—the overwhelming desire to wreak 
summary vengeance upon the monsters re- 
sponsible for this pathetic tragedy of the sea, 
which had filled his heart. He gnashed his 
teeth and swore beneath his breath that if he 
possessed the power so to do, he would sweep 
the Hun sea wasps remorselessly into the In- 
ferno whence they came! 

“Periscope off to starboard!” shrieked the 
lookout through his megaphone. 

“Zigzag, zigzag!’ roared Captain Jenkins, 
bounding like a cat up the ladder to the bridge. 
“Damn you! Step lively if you don’t want to 
explore Davy Jones’ locker!” 

But the maneuver was employed too late, 
for at that instant the frothy wake of a torpe- 
do, ripping through the white crested seas at 
express speed, on its mission of destruction 
from the submarine to starboard, was clearly 
visible. Nearer, nearer it came, with frightful 
velocity, and Harry gazed at approaching 
death in a species of stupefaction that para- 
lyzed his nerve centres and literally turned him 
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cold. He heard shouts of warning, mingled 
with the hoarse cries of the Captain who was 
struggling with the wheel, and then, as the 
torpedo struck the Indian Queen amidship, 
there followed a deafening detonation, a shock 
that sent him reeling and a spouting voleano 
of brine that rose fan-like a distance of two 
hundred feet into the air, the seething torrent 
falling upon the deck with thunderous force, 
drenching all within reach and dragging two 
lifeboats from the davits into the sea. 

“We're doomed!” shouted a seaman, passing 
Harry on the run. “Damn the Huns!’ 

The Indian Queen, recovering from the 
shock of the impact, her bowels rent asunder 
_ from the force of the explosion, settled over 
at a dangerous angle with a sickening lurch, 
and in an incredibly short space of time began 
to settle by the bow. The boats were manned 
and the greatest confusion, due to panic, pre- 
vailed. The two submarines had now risen to 
the surface, for field glasses had revealed to 
their officers the fact that the steamship was 
unarmed and completely at the mercy of their 
murderous crews. Even as the steamship be- 
gan to settle into her grave, Harry observed 
with alarm that machine guns were being 
manned on the decks of the submarines, and 
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he instantly divined: the dread purpose of the 
proceeding. 

“Merciful Heavens!” he gasped in horror. 
“They intend not only to sink the steamship 
but to kill all witnesses of their crime! Now I 
know the meaning of the term, ‘spurlos ver- 
senkt’!” 

Two life boats had been manned and when 
the unsuspecting crew had taken their places, 
they were launched. They had reached the 
_ water and a third boat was being lowered when 
the machine guns opened fire upon the defence- 
less craft, rending them like so much tissue 
paper and scattering the dead and dying sea- 
men in every direction. The fusillade con- 
tinued until not a‘man who had sought safety 
in the boats lived to tell the tale of German 
ferocity on the high seas. 

“You dirty dogs!” shouted Captain Jenkins, 
shaking his fist at the submarine. “You'll get 
yours for this, you whelps from Hell!” 

Several rifles manned by sharpshooters in 
the conning tower of the submarine barked and 
Captain Jenkins staggered back with his hand 
over his heart. “They’ve got me!” he coughed, 
his tall figure swaying like a sapling in a 
storm. Then he fell with a crash and when 
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Harry crept on all fours to him the skipper’s 
life was extinct. 

Panic stricken at this unexpected develop- 
ment, several seamen led by Flannagan, 
sprang overboard in the vain hope that they 
might be overlooked by the devils manning the 
submarines, but the rattling of the machine 
guns and the whistling of the bullets as they 
swept the water told Harry and Mulqueen, 
the only men of the crew-of sixty who remained 
alive, the horrible story of the tragedy that had 
been enacted before their very eyes. Mul- 
queen sobbed aloud, while Harry, pale and 
big-eyed, wondered what they were to do next, 
or whether they were to be spared the frightful 
fate of their fellows. 

“You're not hurt, Mulqueen?’ inquired 
Harry, observing that his comrade staggered. 
“Let me help you—” : 

“Save yourself, Harry,” interrupted Mul- 
queen faintly. “I felt a pain when the Huns 
fired them rifles just now. Poor Captain Jen- 
kins! God rest his soul!” 

He refused Harry’s proffered assistance, 
and stumbling across a grating, Harry 
dragged it to the side. It was now growing 
dark rapidly and the Indian Queen quivered 
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slightly, the angle of the deck being so acute 
that progress for the two men was difficult. 
Peering cautiously over the rail, Harry saw 
one of the U-boats submerging, but it was 
evident that the other submarine would skim 
the sea until every vestige of the Indian Queen 
or evidence of life had vanished, for such is the 
Hun theory of “spurlos versenkt.” 

“I’ve got to get this grating over the side,” 
said Harry to Mulqueen, “for it’s the only, 
thing between us and eternity now. We may 
escape the hounds after all.” 

When the submarine had disappeared the 
two managed to throw the grating over the 
port side, it falling with a resonant splash. 
The remaining submarine to starboard was 
motionless, a majority of its crew pacing the 
deck laughing. It was evident that they be- 
lieved all aboard the Indian Queen were dead. 
To make sure however, as Harry observed, a 
searchlight was being manned. ~ 

“We've got to hurry!” remarked Harry, 
fastening a line to a stanchion and throwing 


_ the end overboard. “Can you climb down this 
_ rope?” 
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“T’m a little groggy, but I guess I'll get 
there, all right,” answered’ Mulqueen faintly, 
throwing his leg over the rail. _ 

Before Harry could render him aid, Mul- 
queen fainted and fell into the sea. Harry, 
cast a parting glance at the dying steamship 
and sprang into the wave-tossed brine. He 
grasped Mulqueen and swam with him to the 
grating, the staunch fabric bearing their 
weight with ease. Floating near them was the 
fragment of an oar which proved a godsend 
to them, for it enabled Harry to scull the 
grating a hundred yards away from the foun- 
dering steamship, which was rapidly settling 
by the bow, her dripping stern rearing itself 
high in the air. 

Five minutes later, the Indian Queen took 
her final dive, revealing the outline of the sub- 
marine, which steamed about aimlessly among 
the wreckage. The searchlight played here 
and there, but its beams failed to locate the 
unfortunate men on the grating who, of all 
their fellows so hale and hearty an hour before 
were alive. The light died away and presently |} 
the U-boat sank into the depths cheek by jowl | 
with its victims. 
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Harry and Mulqueen, the latter uncon- 
scious and perhaps mortally wounded, lay 
stretched upon their tiny raft, at the mercy of 
a pitiless sea. Thinking of Agnes, Harry 
prayed fervently that he might live to take her 
into his arms, to repeat his vows of love and 
lighten the weight of sorrow which he knew 
his inexplicable disappearance had cast upon 
her heart. 

Gleaming in the sky above, he beheld a bril- 
liant star whose scintillations conveyed to him 
a message of hope and a sense of unutterable 
peace and thankfulness filled his heart to over- 
flowing. Overcome by weariness, with the 
sound of the waves lapping the grating rhyth- 
mically in his ears, he succumbed to slumber 
peacefully as a child. 


Crartrr IX 
A MYSTERY OF THE SEA 


How he spent that dreadful night, Harry 
scarcely knew. Lying on. the grating which 
frequently was awash, though this caused him 
little physical discomfort, he slept at intervals 
feverishly, invariably awakening with a start, 
his heart oppressed by the fear that the Huns 
aboard the U-boat might discover and slay 
himself and his wounded companion as ruth- 
lessly as they had his shipmates a few hours 
previously. He clung to Mulqueen, with the 
desire not only to maintain a certain degree 
of warmth in his shivering body, but to prevent 


the unconscious man from slipping off the — 


grating to drown in the depths beneath. 

A species of delirium seized him in the early 
morning hours when he sat up, stretched his 
arms and rubbed his limbs vigorously to re- 
store the stagnant circulation of his blood. 
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He saw something in the water ahead which 
his distorted fancy fashioned into the periscope 
of a German submarine, ogling and mocking 
him. He shook his fist in impotent fury at 
the object which disappeared at intervals only 
to rise again to anger him until finally it was 
lost to view in the smudge beyond. 

“Tl fool you yet!’ he muttered. “You 
won't get me so easily, you filthy Boche!” 

The sound of his voice awakened him fully, 
every fiber of his being conscious of the gravity 
of the situation in which he was placed. What 
he fancied to be a searchlight in the distance 
dancing fantastically in the gloom proved to 
be the first glimmer of the approaching dawn. 
The radiance increased momentarily and his 
heart was gladdened when, streaming through 
the layers of the lowering clouds, their fantas- 
tic edges tipped with golden and purplish 
ints, he beheld the glorious rays of the rising 
sun. Presently, the orb rose out of the sea to 


) ithe East and he scanned the rim of the ocean 


_ eagerly in the hope of sighting some vessel that 


would afford him and his unconscious, perhaps 
dying, shipmate the relief of which they were 
in such urgent need. 

But there was nothing in sight. Fortunate- 
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ly, the sea was smooth and as far as his vision 
went, he and Mulqueen were the only living 
things on its broad bosom. He began to figure 
how long they had been on their raft, and he 
estimated that ten or twelve hours must have 
elapsed since the direful tragedy of the Indian 
Queen had launched them into a situation 
which promised both untold privations, if not 
death itself, unless they were speedily rescued. 
‘Although chilled to the bone, he reflected that 
matters might have been much worse had the 
steamship been torpedoed in a higher and 
colder latitude. As it was, they were drifting 
in a calm sea somewhere off the southern coast 
of Spain, the temperature at seventy degrees 
or thereabouts and the shipwrecked men were 
far from suffering acutely from exposure. 
Forced to trust to Providence for their res- 
cue, Harry turned his attention to Mulqueen, 
who, as far as he was aware, had not uttered 
a sound since he had dragged the wounded 
man upon the grating beside him. A ruddy 
discoloration on Mulqueen’s left side attracted 
his attention and on making an examination, 
he discovered the orifice of a bullet wound just 
below the heart. Mulqueen had bled freely, 
and Harry reproached himself for his thought- 
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lessness in failing to ascertain the nature and 
extent of the wound long before. Mulqueen 
lay on his back breathing softly, his face pale 
as ashes, a smile as of supreme contentment 
wreathing his lips. 

“I wish with all my heart I could help you, 
mate,’ whispered Harry disconsolately. ‘It 
was a dirty trick those Hun pirates played 
us, but God willing, we may have the laugh 
on them yet!” 

As if he had been listening, Mulqueen 
opened his eyes and stared at him wonderingly. 
He sought: to speak, but it was apparent his 
strength was ebbing fast. He indicated a 
desire to talk and Harry placed his ear close 
to his mouth. 

“Water!” whispered Mulqueen pleadingly. 

Harry raised his head, without venturing a 
reply. Water! Hitherto, he had not thought 
of water or food and now for the first time, he 
realized the full horror of their miserable 
state. Mulqueen’s appeal for water made him 
thirsty suddenly, but he was still sufficiently 
strong to crush the desire for it which Mul- 
queen’s request had provoked. But having 
none to offer, how was he to answer? He re- 
sorted to evasion, hoping to bolster up the 
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poor man’s spirits sustamingly until rescue 
came. 

“T have none, Mulqueen,” he said sadly, 
“but if you can hold for an hour or two longer. 
I’m sure something will heave in sight to drag 
us out of this frightful mess.” 

Mulqueen smiled knowingly. “That’s all 
right, pardner,” he responded huskily. “Vl 
wait till we sight a steamer It can’t be long 
now, in these travelled waters. If you sight 
anything, let me know.” 

Harry gave him the desired assurance and 
Mulqueen closed his eyes wearily. ‘Three or 
more hours passed, and after scanning the 
horizon again and again Harry beheld the eyes 
of his mate fixed upon him. The hopeless ex- 
pression on Mulqueen’s face shocked him. 

“Have courage, son,” he said. “Go to 
sleep if you can while I stand watch.” 

“I’m going to sleep for good pretty soon, 
Harry,” answered the dying man. “The Hun 
got me for fair, but what’s the odds? It’s 
war, you know.” He paused wearily for some 
seconds, then resumed: “Before I pass out, I 
want to ask you a question?” 

“Fire away, Mulqueen.” 
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“How do you stand with the Salvation 
Army?” 

The question amazed him. What did Mul- 
queen know of the Salvation Army? He re- 
plied that he was warmly in sympathy with 
the cause of the Salvationists, of whose excel- 
lent work he had ample knowledge. 

“I'm glad of that, mate. My sister was a 
Salvationist working with the boys in the 
trenches, where she was killed a year ago while 
serving doughnuts and coffee to General 
French’s doughboys.” 

“She must have been a noble girl.” 

“I used to attend the meetings of the Salva- 
tionists in Liverpool before the war, and, be- 
lieve me, they sure did me good! But I didn’t 
join, and it nearly broke my sister’s heart. 
Now that I’m going to meet her yonder—he 
pointed upward—I want you to make it easier 
for me by saying a prayer in my behalf before 
] die.” 

Harry knelt beside him and prayed earnest- 
ly, his hands clasped, his eyes raised to the 
throne of grace. His invocation was a simple 
one, but God who heard, received it at its full 
_value as he was soon to know. Mulqueen 


~ 
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listened to the simple supplication with rapt 
attention. 

“That ought to be a good clearance for my 
life’s bark,” he whispered when Harry had 
finished. “You don’t think God will turn me 
down because I never was what you might call 
a Christian, though I always was a God fear- 
ing man, and never did no man any dirt, do 
you?” 

“He will not turn you down.” 

Mulqueen heaved a long sigh, indicative of 
the hope Harry’s assurance had inspired in his 
heart. His eyes closed for a period and he ° 
gasped painfully. Harry sought to make his 
position more comfortable, but there was little 
he could do, except pray for succor. 

“I’m going now, mate,” whispered Mul- 
queen softly. “Put your hand in mine, so. 
It’s not hard to die when you've got a friend 
standing by and God is watching, beckoning 
and smiling. Good-—good-bye, shipmate! ’m 
coming, Margaret—I’m—” 

His eyes glazed suddenly and his jaw fell. 
He gasped once or twice and lay still. His 
soul had fled and Harry was alone in the 
Dread presence! 
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Harry sat for hours, elbow on knees, his 
face resting in the palms of his hands, dream- 
ing of Agnes and wondering if he was fated to 
see her again. His meditations were inter- 
rupted suddenly when he perceived some two 
hundred yards to leeward, a small ship’s boat, 
drifting about here and there aimlessly. He 
could see no one in the craft, and he instantly, 
resolved to possess himself of it and leave the 
raft with the body of Mulqueen to its fate. He 
sprang from the grating and for the first time 
realized how weak from the effects of fasting 
and thirst he had become. He labored excess- 
ively in swimming the short distance and when 
he reached the boat, he was so exhausted that 
he was forced to hang to the oar-locks until he 
had recuperated his strength sufficiently to 
drag himself into the craft. 

When he glanced about him he was horrified 
to see, lying in the stern, the bodies of two 
girls, of some eighteen or twenty years each. 
They were nearly destitute of clothing and it 
was evident they had died from. exposure if 
not starvation. He gazed sadly at their dis- 
torted faces and wondered what trick of fate 
had visited this destiny upon them. In the 

hand of one of the bodies, which was pressed 
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to her heart, Harry beheld a bit of note paper 
and wresting it from the unwilling fingers, he 
read the following: 

“God help us! we have been torpedoed by 
a German submarine, and our steamship, the 
Leicester, bound from Bordeaux to Liverpool, 
a hospital ship, crowded with wounded Tom- 
mies, scores of them blind and many others 
unable to move from their stretchers, is 
doomed! The ship sank so fast that Captain 
Sawyer scarcely had time to launch the boat 
and save the nurses. When our boat, in which 
ten nurses were packed, with provisions to last 
us two days, reached the water, the infernal 
U-boats had disappeared, satisfied with their 
dastardly work! This happened on the night 
of February 16, 1917, a little after eleven 
o'clock when most of the nurses, not on duty, 
vie asleep in their bunks, I among the num- 

er. 

February 17, midday—We were caught in 
a storm and narrowly escaped being drowned. 
Four of the nurses were washed overboard 
and we never saw them again. Not a sail in 
sight, nor was the ‘smoke of a steamer seen 
anywhere. We are sinking into a terrible 
state of apathy and despair and were it not for 
a Salvation Army lass called Jennie, who 
bolsters up our courage and prays with us 
constantly, we should all have gone mad long 
ago. ‘Two nurses, after losing their reason, 
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sprang overboard, despite our efforts, and 
were drowned. The Salvationist, my sister 
Emma and J alone are left, and we afloat only 
forty-eight hours! How dreadful! God’s 
will be done! 

February 20—The Salvationist lass has just 
died, praising the Lord, and asking that He 
forgive those responsible for her death. I 
feel that I am destined to share the common 
fate allotted to us in the boat, but I have not 
the heart to pray for the inhuman fiends who 
can calmly send to the bottom of the sea, hun- 
dreds of wounded men and defenceless women 
nurses. Say rather—may God curse them 
and the frightful things they represent, for- 
evermore! 

February 21—Emma has just died, but I 
dared not cast her body in the sea and face 
death alone. I am slowly dying from expo- 
sure and starvation. I scan the sea every 
moment, but now I lack the strength to raise 
my head, nor can I hold my pencil any longer. 
It is cold, and my fingers are stiffening in 
death. Farewell! 

_ (Signed) Mary Cotrell. 
P.S.—Let my old mother know that we loved 
her to the last. She lives at No. — King 
street, Liverpool. Pray for us!” 


Harry stared at the bodies sadly, then be- 
gan a desperate search for food and water. 
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He found a bottle, the cork of which he re- 
moved with difficulty, to discover that it was 
half filled with brandy. He drank sparingly, 
for he recalled the stories of shipwrecked men 
that liquor served rather to increase one’s 
thirst than to quench it, but nevertheless, the 
draught put new life into his quivering limbs. 

Under the stern seat he found a small bag 
containing several crusts of bread which, 
though they had a villamous brackish taste, he 
crunched with avidity. He ate sparingly of 
his small store and tucked it away carefully 
in his coat pocket. This done, he cast the 
bodies of the two sisters overboard, saying a 
short prayer as he committed them to the deep. 
Then taking up the oars he found lying on the 
bottom of the boat, he rowed to the grating, 
and thrust the body of Mulqueen tenderly into 
the deep. This work accomplished he rowed 
for an hour in an easterly direction, so that he 
might escape contact with the bodies should 
they by some whim of the sea, be brought to 
the surface, to remind him of the vanities of 
human existence. 

The day passed wearily, but no vessel hove 
in sight. He believed that he was drifting 
west and north of Gibraltar, and the absence 
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of smoke on the horizon astonished him, for 
he was aware that Allied warships and supply 
vessels in great numbers were patrolling those 
waters. That night a whistling gale lashed 
the sea furiously and all his knowledge of sea- 
manship, gained in summer yachting on Long 
Island Sound was needed to prevent the boat 
from foundering. He was drenched to the 
skin again and again, but fortunately, the 
brandy of which he drank at frequent inter- 
vals, prevented his utter collapse from the 
piercing cold which the gale had brought in 
its wake. 

When morning came, the gale had subsided 
considerably, but it was still cold and his limbs 
were numbed so that they were almost lifeless. 
He ate his last crumb for breakfast, and as he 
banqueted on his final life-giving morsel, he 
prayed God to send him aid, adding that if it 
was His will that he must die, that death might 
come speedily. He removed his coat despair- 
ingly and fastened it to one of the oars. This 
he managed to make fast with some rope he 
found, to one of the rowers’ seats and he 
exulted when he saw this rude contrivance 
waving overhead and bent upon warning all 
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passing craft that here was distress whose 
immediate alleviation was urgent. 

His sufferings grew momentarily during 
the early afternoon, and having nothing else 
to do, he waved his arms, pinched his numbing 
limbs, shouted, stamped his feet, like a mad- 
man. His thoughts recurred to Agnes, her 
mother, his friends at home. He vaguely won- 
dered if they deemed him an_ irresponsible 
feather-brain or if Agnes, hearing accident- 
ally of his brief infatuation for Lucille Rivers, 
the,prima donna of the Follies Company whom 
he had assisted financially when that company 
was against the rocks of disaster, would believe 
him guilty of eloping with her and therefore 
richly merited her contempt and hatred for- 
evermore. 

His mood changing, he stood up in the boat, 
moving about like a drunken man, shaking his 
fist here and there, bitterly reviling the Huns 
and all the fiendishness they stood for. Pres- 
ently, he fancied himself dining with Agnes, 
or discussing the day’s menu at his club. His 
parched tongue became more swollen each 
time he thrust forth his hand to snatch a choice 
viand, only to find that his senses were sport- 
ing with him. At times he covered his face 
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with his hands, his frame racked by sobs, 
tears streaming down his cheeks, so that he pre- 
sented the most forlorn spectacle of human 
suffering that it is possible for the mind of 
man to conceive. 

Growing weaker hourly, and unable to 
stand on his feet, he lay at full length in the 
bottom of the boat, dreaming strange dreams, 
seeing visions that alternately intoxicated him 
with joy, or convulsed him with rage. When 
there floated to him presently the hoarse notes 
of a steamship’s siren, he mistook the sound 
for the roar of a primeval animal, strange and 
formidable, which was about to devour him. 

He held up his hands in horror, seeking to 
defend himself, but he was too weak to strug- 
gle or to make an outcry. He heard the siren 
again, but the note died’ away softly as the 
strains of an organ in a vast cathedral, and 
sighing deeply, he resigned himself to delicious 
janguor and slept. 


CHAPTER X 
THE RESCUE AND AFTER 


Captain Eugene Desmond, master of the 
refrigerator steamship Celeste homeward 
bound from Montevideo, had just finished 
his breakfast when Jean Dupont, his first 
officer, entered the saloon, and saluting, an- 
nounced that an open boat, flying a signal of 
distress, had been sighted by the lookout, and 
he was desirous of orders in the premises. 

The Celeste was laden to the hatch gratings 
with beef for the French government, and 
desirous of making Bordeaux, his home port, 
without the loss of a second, Captain Des- 
mond found himself in a quandary. Peste! 
What if this should be a trick of the detestable 
- Boches, whose sea wasps were forever hover- 
ing venomously in the roadway of Allied ship- 
ping, seeking to destroy all craft that came 
their way? He pondered frowningly before 
he ventured a reply. 
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“What is the character of the signal?” he 
inquired, looking up. 

“A coat tied to an oar in an open boat.” 

“Anybody in the boat?” 

“I saw no one.” 

Captain Desmond frowned again and 
twirled his military mustache. “You are sure 
this may not be a trick of some maurauding 
German submarine, Jean?” he asked uneasily. 
“We are in the danger zone and we must be 
watchful of every device of these atrocious 
boche U-boats. Besides, unless life is to be 
saved, we cannot pause an instant en route to 
Bordeaux.” 

“I see no German trap in this craft, Cap- 
tain,” responded Jean confidently. “There 
may be someone in the boat—a woman, per- 
haps, some unfortunate victim of Hun cruelty 
at sea. Shall I send a boat?” 

“Let me have a look,” answered the Captain, 
carefully wiping his mustache with his napkin. 
He rose and, followed by Jean, left the saloon. 

Ascending the steep ladder to the bridge, 
Captain Desmond took up a sea glass and 
scanned the ocean’s rim two points off the star- 
board bow where a small boat floated perhaps 
five hundred yards away. There was a staff 
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from which a mian’s coat hung dismally. If 
the boat carried any passengers, none was 
visible. The Captain considered the matter 
briefly, for even the most fantastic imagination 
could not construe this open boat, veiling some 
mystery of the sea, into tle semblance of a 
Hun trap designed to ensare a sympathetic 
skipper. 

“C’est bon!” he said in his deep sea voice, 
signalling to the engineer to stop the engines. 
“Man a boat, Jean, and have a look at this 
derelict. See if there be anyone aboard re- 
quiring help. None will blame us for perform- . 
ing an act of mercy.” | 

“Oui. oui, Capitaine,’ responded Jean, 
hastening amidship on his mission. 

The Captain watched as a boat was slung 
from the davits, which, after Jean and three 
seamen had’ jumped therein, was lowered into 
the gently undulating sea. The weather was 
delightful, the sun’s rays glistening like bur- 
nished silver as they touched the ripples 
created by a caressing, summer-like zephyr. 
The Celeste had slowed down materially, and 
all vibration had ceased. The weather was 
almost tropical in its salubriousness and the 
sailors on deck threw off their pea jackets as 
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they lounged about the deck or leaning over 
the rail, watched the vessel as it set out vigor- 
ously on its mission of mercy. 

It required only a few minutes for the 
rescuing crew to reach the derelict, and after 
Jean had grasped an oar-lock and made fast, 
he sprang into the boat with the sure-footed 
agility of the bred-in-the-bone seaman. 
Stretched out on the bottom, the head resting 
upon the arms, rested a man, who seemingly 
was asleep. Beside him lay an empty bottle 
which had contained whiskey. Jean turned 
the man over on his side, but there was no 
evidence of that inertness which is character- 
istic of death. Jean placed his ear upon the 
bosom of the man, listened for an instant, then 
‘sprang up quickly. 

“Sacre!” he exclaimed excitedly. “He 
lives! Louis, Edouard, be quick, mes enfants! 
Into the boat with him! Tenderly now. Re- 
member, he is no detestable Boche. I will see 
if there is anything of value belonging to this 
unfortunate man, whose story we shall soon 
know.” 

He searched the craft thoroughly, but ex- 
cept a few empty cans, a bottle or two, and a 
woman’s shoe, he found little of value. 
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“There was a woman, then?” he mused. “It 
is as I thought—this boat belonged to a tor- 
pedoed steamship and this poor devil is per- 
haps the only survivor. Well, we shall see!’ 

He sprang into the Celeste’s boat and or- 
dered the seamen to man their oars. They had 
proceeded a few rods when Jean ordered them 
to halt suddenly. 

“Stupid ass that I am!” he growled. “I 
never thought to look for the name of the ship 
to which this vessel belonged! Did any of you 
see a name painted on the craft?’ 

“There was none, M’sieur,’ responded 
(Edouard, the others nodding their affirmation 
of the truth of the statement. “I made that 
my special duty, M’steur.” 

“Proceed, then! Hasten, if this poor devil’s 
life is to be saved!” | 
Fifteen minutes later, the castaway, seem- 
ingly lifeless, was lying in a warm berth, with 
Captain Desmond and Pierre Laporte, the 
supercargo, who once had studied medicine at 
Marseilles, bending over him anxiously. Pierre 
examined the man carefully and addressing 
the Captain, ventured the opinion that with 
care and attention, the unfortunate chap 

doubtless would recover. 
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“Excellent!” replied the Captain with satis- 
faction. “I leave him to you, Pierre. First 
examine his clothing and see if there be any- 
_ thing by which he may be identified.” | 

“Only a watch, a pipe, some tobacco, and 
this bit of paper,” said Pierre, after he had 
explored the pockets. He glanced at the docu- 
ment eagerly. “It is English. Fortunately, 
I understand that language perfectly. Shail 
I read it to you, Captain?” 

“If you please, Pierre,” was the response. 
“But first attend to the wants of this castaway 
and then rejoin me in the chart room.” 

Under the able direction of Pierre, restora- 
tives were applied to the unconscious man, 
who soon exhibited signs of returning anima- 
tion. He mumbled a few words incoherently, 
but his eyes remained closed. Satisfied that 
all would be well with his patient, Pierre re- 
joined the Captain and read and translated 
_ the message written by Mary Cotrell in which 
_ She told the story of the sinking of the hospital 
_ghip Leicester, and of the subsequent suffer- 
_ ings and death of the women in the open boat. 
“The dastardly Huns!” exclaimed Captain 
Desmond, when Pierre had finished. “May 
- God curse them forevermore! The document 
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makes no mention of a man being among the 
women castaways, does it?” 

“No, Captain. Perhaps this unfortunate 
was himself a victim of some Hun submarine 
and by chance found the boat.” 

“We shall hear his story when he recovers 
sufficiently to relate his yarn. You think he 
will be all right tomorrow?” 

“Assuredly, Captain Desmond.” 

Late that afternoon, Harry Hammond re- 
gained consciousness, and though he was in a 
pitiful state of bewilderment, Pierre, who was 
watching him closely, observed that his facul- 
ties were normal. Addressing him in English, 
he asked the stranger how he felt, and was 
astonished when Harry answered him in excel- 
lent French that for a hungry man, he was in 
excellent spirits. 

“I’m starved!” he went on. “When I have 
dined sumptuously, I shall tell you my story 
in detail. But first tell me what ship is this 
and by what lucky chance you rescued me.” 

“Patience, my son.” Pierre pressed a but- 
ton and a steward appeared almost instantly. 
“Fetch some gruel,” he ordered, whereupon 
the steward disappeared. Turning to Harry, 
Pierre narrated briefly the details of the res- 
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cue. The steward returned meanwhile with a 
bowl of steaming gruel and depositing this on 
a chair, he. assisted Pierre in raising Harry 
to a sitting posture. 

“Now let Lucullus dine with Lucullus,” 
chuckled Pierre, placing the gruel before him. 
“Tf you need help, please let me know.” 

“Good Lord!” rejoined Harry with a grunt 
of satisfaction. “I’m not in the infant class 
yet, I hope! But I’m weak all the same.” 

His hands trembled so violently that he 
managed his spoon with difficulty. Pierre 
took it from him kindly and fed him like a 
baby until the last vestige of the gruel had 
disappeared. Harry ate with that avidity 
characteristic of the famished, but when, like 
Oliver Twist, he begged for more, Pierre 
shook his head in the negative. 

“That will do for the present, my poor boy. 
You shall have a juicy steak later.” 

Harry protested in vain, but Pierre was ob- 
durate. Harry closed his eyes wearily and fell 
asleep almost instantly. Pierre tiptoed smil- 
ing out of the stateroom. Five hours later, 
Harry awoke greatly refreshed and ringing 
for the steward, expressed a desire to go on 
deck. Pierre, bobbing into the stateroom at 
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this instant, refused his assent, firmly but 
kindly. 

“You are still weak, my friend. You can- 
not afford to over-exert yourself now.” 

“A cigarette, then, Pierre.” 

“With pleasure, my son.” 

Puffing vigorously at the fragrant cube, 
Harry told the story of his adventures from 
the night he was shanghaied until he sank into 
insensibility in the boat. Pierre listened to the 
recital with interest and when Harry had fin- 
ished, be cautioned him to go to sleep again. 

Accustomed to obeying orders, Harry com- 
plied and that night he slept like a child. 
When he awoke, the Celeste was pitching pro- 
digiously, and after the steward who brought 
him his breakfast, had informed him that they 
were in the Bay of Biscay heading straight for 
Bordeaux, he asked for his clothes so that he 
might dress and go on deck to inhale the brac- 
ing air. The steward left the stateroom, re- 
turning presently with a natty suit of clothing 
which, he said, had been sent by Captain 
Desmond with his compliments. 

“The clothing you wore when we found you © 
has been cast overboard,” said the man, mak- 
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ing a wry face. “They were absolutely im- 
possible.” : 

“I don’t blame you for that,” replied Harry, 
as he arrayed himself “They were a trifle de 
trop One can’t be a stoker and a tailor’s model 
simultaneously, I’m sure.” 

The suit fitted him admirably and, aided by 
the steward, he went on deck. Here he met 
Pierre, who conducted him to Captain Des- 

‘mond. The skipper greeted him warmly. 

“T desire to thank you, Captain,” said Harry 
as he shook the skipper’s hand. “I owe my 
life to you—” 

“Non, non!” interrupted the skipper. “It 
was God who brought you to a haven of safety 
—that, is, provided we are not sunk by a 
scoundrelly U-boat before we reach our home 
port tomorraw morning.” 

“As we say in the United States,” laughed 
Ffarry, “lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. If that theory be a sound one, I 
am not destined to be twice torpedoed on the 
same voyage.” 

Replying to the Captain’s queries, Harry 
repeated the story of his adventures after which 
Captain Desmond narrated a similar experi- 
ence of his own some months previously when 
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his steamship was torpedoed by a submarine a 
few miles off Brest. Fortunately, however, 
there was no loss of life, and all on board were 
rescued a few hours after they had taken to 
the boats, by a French destroyer. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the Captain as Harry 
was about to leave him. “Here are the docu- 
ments which we found in your pockets. The 
statement signed by Mary Cotrell may be of 
interest to the British Consul at Bordeaux.” 

“I had quite forgotten this statement,” re- 
plied Harry, placing it carefully in his pocket. 
“The mother of these poor murdered sisters 
shall be notified as soon as I am able to cable 
the news.” 

The Celeste arrived at Bordeaux the next 
morning, and when he bade Captain Desmond, 
Pierre and Jean goodby on the pier, he called 
the former aside. 

“I wish to show my appreciation of the ef- 
forts of Pierre, Jean and yourself in my be- 
half,” he said. “If you will introduce me at 
the cable office, I shall be glad to make 
arrangements to reimburse you for your kind- 
ness—” 7 

“M’sieur!” shrugged the Captain protest- 
ing. “You owe us nothing.” 


~ 
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“That may be true, Captain Desmond, but 
I owe it to myself to remember your wife and 
daughter, Pierre’s little daughter who is in the 
Carmelite convent at Caen, and Jean, who is 
to be married to the most charming girl in 
France to-morrow. Besides, there are the 
crew—” 

“Non, non!” rejoined the Captain, “TI shall 
not hear—” 

“But you must! I shall arrange for the pay- 
ment of $5,000 each to Mme. Desmond, Pierre 
and Jean, and $2,000 each to the three men 
who found me in the boat.” 

Captain Desmond stared at Harry who, 
he was convinced had lost his mind. Harry 
smiled. “Even the rags of a stoker may prove 
to be gold, at times,” he suggested. “Let us 
go.” 

They went to the cable office which was in 
charge of a government censor, aided by a staff 
of subordinates, and after Captain Desmond 
had introduced Harry to the official, there was 
a prolonged whispered consultation. Having 
reached a complete understanding with the 
censor, Harry left the office with the skipper. 

“T have arranged to obtain from my private 
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secretary any sum I require,” he told the 
Captain. “I desire to remain in the back- 
ground for the present, and my secretary will 
not let a soul know that I am safe and sound 
in France. Meet me here at five o’clock this 
evening and have Pierre and Jean come with 
you.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ ejaculated the astonished 
skipper. “You are, then, a millionaire and not 
a stoker?” 

“Quite so, my dear Captain,” and they 
separated. 

Harry went in search of the United States 
Consul with whom he purposed to confer on 
purely business matters. On reaching the 
office of that dignitary, he found a crowd of 
men and women in the ante-room each await- 
ing his or her turn to interview the Consul. 
Picking up a file of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, Harry scanned the pages 
hurriedly, anxious to learn if his disappearance © 
had provoked any comment at home, or was 
deemed of sufficient importance to cable to 
Paris. 

He had turned several pages when his eye 
was arrested by the startling headline, “Young 
‘Banker and Broker Murdered?” There fol- 
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lowed other lines announcing the inexplicable 
disappearance of Harry Hammond, the dis- 
covery of his automobile, the seat stained with 
blood, near the City Hall, and the finding of 
his crushed hat on a pier in the East river. He 
read the details of the sensational story—how 
Mr. Hammond, after escorting his fiancee and 
her mother, the Traverses, to a Salvation 
Army meeting in the Bowery, had dropped 
strangely out of sight. Other facts, real and 
imaginary and not so relishable garnished the 
tale, notably, the suspicion in some quarters 
that Mr. Hammond probably had in a tempo- 
rary fit of abstraction left the city with a 
certain comic opera favorite whose name was 
not mentioned, but with which his had been in- 
timately linked in the past. 

All this might have been regarded as mere 
persiflage unworthy of serious attention, had 
not he chanced upon the following, his gorge 
rising until it nearly strangled him as he read: 

“The subject of Mr. Hammond’s disap- 
pearance was variously discussed by the miss- 
ing man’s club associates. The general senti- 
ment was that a millionaire dilettante might 
disappear without exciting regrets in times of 
war, but a plumber or carpenter would have 
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been a serious loss to the country at large. 
Besides—” 

He threw the paper from him with a snort 
of rage, failing to perceive that his actions 
were observed by the others in the ante-room. 
“So then,” he mused petulantly. “My 
Knickerbocker blood is nothing—I am noth- 
ing! I’m a misfit! Perhaps the fellow who ex- 
pressed that opinion of dilettante bankers, 
carpenters and plumbers, spoke the truth after 
all! If he be right in his conclusion, then it 
would be a crime for me to reappear until I 
have the moral right to justify myself and 
prove his philosophy a rank fallacy!” 

The strains of band music and Scottish bag- 
pipes, mingled with the cheers of a multitude, 
reached him. Rising, he went to a window 
and watched a French regiment, ready for the 
front, as it marched by the Consulate. Far 
above sailed an aeroplane, and presently, 
others appeared, darting hither and thither 
over the jubilating crowds like birds on the 
wing. When the music and cheers had died 
away, the Consul’s orderly approached and 
asked if he desired to see the Consul. Harry 
shook his head in the negative. — 
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“I’m pressed for time,” he replied evasively. 
“Thank you, I'll call again tomorrow.” 

He left the Consulate, his brow uplifted, his 
step light and springy as if he trod on air. An 
hour later, he held a mysterious conference 
with an officer who wore the insignia of the 
famous Lafayette Escadrille. He kept his 
appointment with Captain Desmond, Pierre 
and Jean, whom he rendered supremely happy 
by the bestowal upon them of sundry checks, 
the payment of which at the local bank, he had 
provided for. 

“Oh, these Americans.” gasped Pierre 
astounded. “They are wonderful! Should 
they enter the war, God help the cowardly 
Boches!” 

“That may come to pass, who knows?” smil- 
ed Harry, bidding them farewell. “Remember 
me kindly to your ladies, dear friends.” 

Harry Hammond had found himself at 
last. He had passed through the fires of 
faith into newer realms of thought and aspira- 
_ tions, and he was determined never to reap- 
pear in his old haunts until he had by personal 
_ suffering, sacrifice and penance, retrieved his 
_ decadent Knickerbocker blood and proved 
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himself worthy of the respect and veneration 
of his fellow men. 

A few days later he was in Paris. His hour 
of travail was at hand, but he awaited the 
future with supreme indifference. Each time 
he looked at his jeweled watch, which bore his, 
monogram and beside which one day, Agnes 
had scratched her name, he kissed the letters 
her dainty fingers had traced, and commended 
his soul to God. 


CHAPTER XI 
A CRUSADER AND A VISION 


Forced at length by the insane policy of the 
German government which had proclaimed un- 
restricted submarine warfare in the prosecu- 
tion of which the rights of neutral shipping 
were no longer to be respected, the United 
States had declared the existence of a state of 
war with Germany and Austria, and without 
a moment’s delay, began its preparations for 
the coming struggle on a scale of such enormity 
and efficiency as was to amaze the world. The 
sleeping giant had been awakened and though 
his mighty efforts were more or less handi- 
capped for a year or more by pacifist opposi- 
tion in Congress and in political quarters and 
by the glaring inefficiency of certain officials 
who failed to appreciate the importance of 
their great tasks, Uncle Sam soon gained his 
stride and by a thorough co-ordination of 
national effort, each cog of the great war 
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machine functioned harmoniously and laid the 
foundation stones of glorious victory for the 
Allied arms and their powerful associate. 

Coincident with the declaration of war, the 
Salvation Army, foreseeing the transport of 
millions of American troops to France, began 
its systematic concentration of effort to 
establish itself on the fighting front, as the 
British Salvationists had done in France and 
Belgium immediately after the war began in 
August, 1914. Hundreds, nay thousands, of 
brave young women members of the Salvation 
Army were in readiness to do their bit for 
humanity and civilization by going to France 
and render the lot of the American doughboys 
as happy as circumstances would permit. They 
were more than eager to make every personal 
sacrifice to the end that the comforts of the 
American troops, who were to shed their blood 
and die for the preservation of the world from 
the wretched domination of the most ruthless 
military nation in history, might be subserved. 
How nobly they acquitted themselves in this 
mighty struggle, the American doughboys 
know, and history is destined to record. 

When Commander Evangeline Booth made 
her now historic call for volunteers for Sal- 
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vationist workers to go to France, the resp- 
onse assumed a national character, from every 
state in the Union, Canada, South America, 
and Pacific isles, came requests from thousands 
of young women, all of whom were prepared 
to lay down their lives, if necessary, in the per- 
formance of their noble tasks. Thus it was 
that Elizabeth Blake, who had become a Sal- 
vationist a few days previously, begged Com- 
mander Booth for the privilege of going to the 
front with the first contingent of Salvationists 
who were to leave for France at the first op- 
portunity. 

“I shall be happy to grant your request,” 
said the Commander placing her hand upon 
Elizabeth’s shoulder. “I know you will not 
only be worthy of the great cause to which 
your life is henceforth committed, but of your- 
self as well, dear child.” 

Elizabeth was overcome by emotions of 
pride and gratification, and all she was able to 
do to express her profound joy was to press 
her face against the Commander’s shoulder and 
sobbingly mutter her thanks. 

“You are going to war like a Crusader of 
old,” whispered the Salvationist leader, “with 
this difference—while the Crusaders went forth 
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to slay in the maintenance and preservation of 
their ideals, you are going to sacrifice your 
comforts, perhaps lay down your life, to the 
end that they who are destined to battle for 
world democracy, may not lack the comrade- 
ship, counsel and aid of pure-minded women 
as they go forth to do or die! It is a glorious 
cause, indeed, for inasmuch as it is blessed by 
God, so will it be acclaimed as sublime by 
humanity in the days to come! You may 
suffer much, you may make the supreme sacri- 
fice of your life in the dreadful zones of battle; 
you will be rewarded for your pains not with 
money, but with the commendation, the love 
and devotion of the defenders of democracy! 
If that be reward enough, go with the bless- 
ing of God! Are you equal to the task?” 

Elizabeth raised her head proudly, a far 
away look in her tear-dimmed eyes. Her 
nostrils twitched and she seemed to sense the 
smoke of battle from afar. 

“TI am ready to lay down my life for God 
and humanity!’ she responded ecstatically. 
“Send me whither you will, even into the 
cannon’s mouth and I will obey! I have suffer- 
ed much and I am inured to hardship! If God 
wills, I am prepared to lay down my life 
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when and where He may select. I have been 
wronged, but as God is my witness, I have 
never committed an act of which E am 
ashamed! God has tried me many times and 
He has not found me wanting. My soul has 
been purified by the fires of faith and I am 
ready for aught that may befall! When I am 
called, I shall be ready!” 

“Noble girl!” The Salvationist regarded 
her intently for an instant. “By the way, have 
you heard from Luke?” 

She shook her head negatively. “No,” she 
responded sadly, “he must be dead. He has 
not returned to “The Rocks’ and none there 
has received any word from him. None has 
seen nor heard from him since the day he left 
to rejoin me here.” 

‘Never mind, Elizabeth, we shall continue 
our search and if we find him after you leave 
for France, he shall learn the truth.” 

Filled with delight Elizabeth went re- 
joicing on her way. When she reached the 
meeting hall in the Bowery, she was informed 
that Agnes Traverse had sent a messenger with 
the request that she call at her home that eve- 
ning as she desired to discuss with her a matter’ 
of vital importance to both. Wondering what: 
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this could be, she hastened to the Traverse 
home in Fifth avenue and was warmly greeted 
by mother and daughter. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come!’ said Agnes. “I 
have just heard something in which you doubt- 
less will be profoundly interested.” 

Elizabeth stared wonderingly, but made no 
reply. 

“It is about Luke.” 

“Luke!” gasped Elizabeth, turning pale. 

“He has been found!” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Elizabeth her 
hand on her heart. “Where, how, in what cir- 
cumstances! Pray, tell me!” 

Agnes drew the agitated girl down beside 
her on a sofa, and placing her arm about her, 
informed her that Douglas Walters, a friend 
of hers and an interne at St. Francis Hospital 
had telephoned her the news that Luke Bar- 
low’s identity had been accidentally revealed 
at the hospital when a letter of Elizabeth’s 
was discovered tucked away neatly in the 
watch pocket of his trousers. 

“You see, Elizabeth,” she resumed, “Dr. 
Walters once heard me mention Luke’s name 
and I had requested him to notify me if he 
should hear of any hospital patient named 
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Luke. So I was gratified when the news was 
telephoned me—” 

“I must go to him at once!” interrupted 
Elizabeth rising. “I am so happy I shall fair- 
ly run!” 

Agnes followed her to the door. “I have not 
told you all.” 

Elizabeth’s heart almost stopped beating. 
“Not told me all?” she echoed with painful ef- 
fort. “Do you mean that he is dying—per- 
haps dead?” 

“No, no! He not only lives, but his recovery, 
is certain. He was knocked down by an auto- 
mobile and his skull fractured.” 

“Merciful God!” 

“For many days his life was despaired of, 
but although he is still unconscious, Dr. 
Walters says he will recover with all of his 
faculties intact.” 

“Will they permit me to see him?” 

“T have arranged matters with Dr. Walters 
so that when you call at the hospital, you will 
be admitted to Luke’s ward.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Miss Traverse!” 
said Elizabeth fervently. “You have taken a 
great load from my heart. I sincerely hope 
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you may be as fortunate in your search for Mr. 
Hammond.” 

“TI have heard indirectly from Harry.” 

“Oh, glorious day!” exckaimed Elizabeth 
amazed. “Will wonders never cease?” 

Agnes told her of having received a note on 
the preceding evening from Charles Hamil- 
ton, private secretary of Mr. Hammond, an- 
nouncing that he was privileged to inform her 
that Mr. Hammond was safe and well, but 
that his whereabouts would in no circumstances 
be revealed until permission to do so was 
cabled. 

“It is sufficient to know that Harry lives,” 
resumed Agnes resignedly. “That he has 
some weighty reason for keeping his where- 
abouts a secret for the time being, even from 
me, is a certainty, and I am pleased to abide 
by his decision.” 

Elizabeth hastened to St. Francis Hospitat 
where she found Dr. Walters just as he was 
leaving the institution. He conducted her to 
the ward where Luke lay, wan and still, his 
eyes closed, his wasted hands resting by his — 
side. She sank into a chair by his bedside and 
clasping one of his hands, softly whispered 
his name. 
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“Luke!” 

He opened his eyes languidly and gazed at 
her appealingly. She bent over him in the 
belief that he would instantly recognize her. 
He smiled wanly, stared at her a moment then 
addressed her as he might have spoken to a 
child. 

“Your face is pretty and much like my lost 
Lizzie-beth’s ” he whispered faintly. ‘“Won’t 
you find her and send her-to me? She is look- 
ing for me everywhere, but they won’t let me 
go to her.” 

A tear stole down her cheek. “I am Lizze- 
beth,” she sobbed. “Don’t you know me, 
Luke? Think, think! Look at me again, Luke, 
and by and by you will recognize me! Please, 
please!” 

Luke seemed profoundly interested for an 
instant, then shook his head sadly. “I never 
saw you before,” he replied regretfully. “And 
yet you resemble her much. You see, she 
summoned me to her, and they won’t permit 
me to leave this place. Can’t you arrange it so 
we can quit this place together?” 

She raised her face despairingly. “His 
mind wanders,” she said to Dr. Walters who 
had heard and observed all. “Do you be- 
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lieve he will eventually become normal?” 

“Without a doubt, Miss Blake,” he 
answered encouragingly. “His loss of mem- 
ory is not astonishing, considering the injury 
he has suffered, but it will return to him 
absolutely, perhaps to-night, tomorrow or 
next day. I pledge my professional rep- 
utation on the issue, therefore have no fear 
of the ultimate outcome.” 

A gratified smile, beaming with hope and 
faith unutterable, illumined her face. “You 
have given me new life,” she rejoined. “TI 
shall pray for his speedy recovery, unceas- 
ingly.” 

She kissed Luke who gazed at her wonder- 
ingly, then left the hospital, her heart filled 
with such happiness that she was tempted to 
dance for very joy. She communicated with 
‘Agnes and telephoned the glad tidings of the 
finding of Luke to Commander Booth who ex- 
pressed her heartiest gratification. 

“T have good news for you, Elizabeth,” she 
continued. “You are to be one of the first 
contingent of twenty-two Salvationist women 
to go to France next Saturday.” 

“You make me so happy, Commander!” 
she responded and, after some further con- 
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versation, rang off. Her face blanched sud- 
denly. Leave next Saturday, three days 
hence, and Luke lying in a species of delirium 
in St. Francis Hospital, his poor racked brain 
filled with naught save thoughts of her! 
What was she to do? Her hesitation was 
momentary however, for her duty as a Sal- 
vationist was above every other personal con- 
sideration. She would voice her farewell to 
Luke and leaving him to God, crush her new- 
born love for him in her bosom, beneath her 
greater love for the sacred cause to which she 
had devoted her life, and which she had sworn 
at her consecration, to sustain even at the 
cannon’s mouth. 

She called at the hospital every day and on 
Friday evening, Dr. Walters reported that an 
appreciable change for the better had been 
observed and that in all probability, Luke 
would be able to leave the hospital within three 
weeks, a weak man physically, though in full 
possession of his normal faculties. Luke was 
sleeping blissfully and she kissed him softly on 
the brow. He stirred uneasily and whispered 
the name “Lizzie-beth.” 

“I leave for France to-morrow mornitig,” 
said Elizabeth to the interne. “You will tell 
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him when he regains his faculties that I was 
with him, and—kissed him, and that I shall a- 
wait him somewhere in France?” 

Dr. Walters, profoundly affected, promised. 

Elizabeth glanced at Luke, placed her hand 
‘to her eyes and left him, supremely confident 
that their reunion would not be unduly delay- 
ed. <A spiritual exaltation such as she had 
never experienced hitherto possessed her, for 
she had been purified and strengthened in the 
fires. of that faith which passeth all under- 
standing. She had fought a valiant battle and 
had been victorious over self, yet she shuddered 
when she recalled the harrowing circumstances 
that had tried and all but destroyed the very 
fibre of her soul. Now she faced a sterner 
destiny, but in her inner consciousness she 
knew that the process of purification of the 
spirit that had sustained her nobly in the past, 
would continue unceasingly in her new and 
more sacred fields of activity and that she 
would emerge from the crucible unscathed and 
glorified. 

The little band of Salvation Army workers 
chosen to go to the fighting front, was 
gathered at the headquarters in West Four- 
teenth Street at the scheduled hour on the 
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following morning, Elizabeth among the num- 
ber, and all took the oath of fealty in a solemn 
consecration service at which Commander 
Booth officiated. Among the interested 
spectators was Agnes Traverse who, the in- 
stant the ceremony was ended, clasped Eliz- 
abeth in her arms. 

“My dear Elizabeth! How proud you must 
be!” she said fervently. “How happy I would 
be could I accompany you. But I assure 
you that I shall follow you soon.” 

“T am happy indeed!” rejoined Elizabeth. 
“T shall be much happier when I see you wear- 
ing the insignia and uniform of the Salvation- 
ists in the fighting line.” 

Agnes seemed dejected, and when Elizabeth 
sought to comfort her, the girl burst into tears. 
Elizabeth now learned that Mrs. Traverse was 
suffering from an incurable ailment and fail- 
ing rapidly day by day. 

“Poor Agnes! You must trust in God.” 

“T do, but dear mama’s condition frightens 
me. What shall I do without mama?” 

Elizabeth remained silent. How could she 
comfort this girl whose life had never until 
now been clouded by a sorrow. The poor girl’s 
father died when she was an infant, and Mrs. 
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Traverse had never thought of marrying again. 
Elizabeth could only place her arms about her, 
kiss her good-by and wish her Godspeed. 
Two hours later, Elizabeth and her com- 
panions were aboard the giant steamship that 
was to convey them to France. The Salva- 
tionists marched triumphantly through the 
streets to the North river pier, the Salvation 
Army band discoursing sacred music, the 
banners of the organization flying side by side 
with the Stars and Stripes waving proudly in 
the breeze. Immense crowds lined the streets 
and while thousands cheered, they doffed 
their hats at the flag and those who marched 
away beneath its folds on their glorious mis- 
sion. That historic June day marked an 
epoch in the annals of the Salvation Army 
which will be enshrined indelibly on the hearts 
of men and women, of generations yet unborn. 
Agnes and the little army of Salvationists 
who had gone to the pier to bid their comrades 
bon voyage, waved them farewell as the tugs 
warped the great steamship amidstream and 
thence down the Bay. Elizabeth watched the 
receding shore line of Manhattan wistfully, 
vaguely wondering if she was destined ever 
to see it again. She sighed, went to her state- 
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room, and kneeling, prayed with all her soul 
that she might prove worthy of the great cause 
to which she was now irretrievably committed 
and that Luke might be restored to health, 
ultimately to become a defender not only of 
his country, but of the faith of the Salvation- 
ists. As the steamship plowed its way into 
the mighty Atlantic she stood at the rail ga- 
zing at the rapidly receding shore line lying 
like a smudgy streak on the western horizon. 

“Luke!” she whispered, extending her arms. 
“Abiding love awaits you! Come to me! 
Come!” 

Proving the age-old saying that wonders 
never cease, Luke, lying abed in St. Francis 
Hospital opened his eyes at that instant, and 
they gleamed with quickened intelligence. He 
saw Dr. Walters who had just entered the 
ward and asked him if he had called out his 
name. He shook his head in the negative. 

“I had a strange dream just now,” said 
Luke reflectively. “I beheld the face of the 
woman I love and I saw her as distinctly as I 
see you now, standing with her arms extended, 
begging me to come! Why am I here?” 

Dr. Walters’ professional acumen assured 
him that his patient had recovered the use of 
his faculties, so he related to the anxious man 
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the circumstances which had led to his 
occupancy of a hospital bed. Luke gasped in 
astonishment. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I have been 
here six weeks?” 

“You may be sure of the truth of my state- 
ment,” nodded Dr. Walters. “Your recovery 
is little short of miraculous.” He paused, then 
asked; “You were injured while keeping an 
appointment with a young woman, I believe?” 

“How did you learn that?’ astonished. 

“Her name was—?’ 

“Elizabeth SBlake,” interjected Luke 
rapturously. “Poor girl! I must hasten, or 
she may be lost to me for ever!” 

He attempted to raise himself, but fell back 
with a sigh, helpless as an infant. Dr. Walters 
urged him to lie still until he was physically 
able to leave his bed. 

“Have no fear that she will be lost to you. 
She has been found.” 

“Found!” . 

“Not only that, but she has been here several 
times and you failed to recognize her.” 

Luke listened incredulously. His face 
brightened suddenly. “Then my dream was 
true!’ he murmured, “She kissed me, didn’t 
she? Ah, what happiness! I shall be well soon 
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and I'll follow her to the ends of the earth if 
necessary, to find her!” 

“Then you must go to France, my lad, for 
she is on her way to the fighting line in the uni- 
form of a Salvation Army lassie at this very 
moment.” 

“My Lizzie-beth a Salvationist! On her way 
to France!” He closed his eyes wearily. “Yes, 
Lizzie-beth, I will come to you!” Succumb- 
ing to fatigue, he fell asleep. In the succeed- 
ing days he gathered strength and one day in 
the middle of July, pale, haggard, and far from 
strong, he left*the hospital and entering a re- 
cruiting office, enlisted for foreign service as 
a private in a New York regiment then form- 
ing for speedy service “somewhere in France.” 

Seven months after Elizabeth’s arrival in 
France, Mrs. Traverse passed peacefully 
away. Her first grief having spent itself, 
Agnes entrusted her financial affairs to her 
family lawyer, and formally became a Salva- 
tionist. Within the next few weeks, she was 
consecrated as a Salvationist worker and, 
following in Elizabeth’s footsteps, she too 
went to France fully prepared to discharge the 
noble tasks to the performance of which her 
sacred vows had irrevocably committed her 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN ACE OF ACES, 


Henri Harcourt, airman attached to the 
Lafayette Escadrille, had received the Crois 
de Guerre and a citation for gallantry in 
destroying three German airplanes single 
handed and landing in safety with information 
of immense strategical value to Marshall Foch. 
It was he who discovered that General Luden- 
dorff, who had made Chalons his objective in 
that memorable drive for Paris, actually had 
halted at Souain, and was preparing to cross 
the Marne a second time. The counter-attack 
of the Franco-American forces and the splen- 
did allied victory at Chateau-Thierry were 
directly due to the information Harcourt had 
brought. The bestowal of the war cross upon 
him therefore was made the occasion for jolli- 
fication in his honor by all the aces attached to 
that famous organization of fliers. 
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Harcourt’s record had been one of unbroken 
successes ever since he entered the French 
aviation service. He had a record of destroy- 
ing thirty-one Hun airplanes, and his escape 
from death on more than one occasion border- 
ed upon the miraculous. His comrades insisted 
that he frequently sought to commit suicide, 
but this he laughingly refuted. There was no 
risk he would not take, and his skill and dexter- 
ity in the manipulation of his machine, as well 
as his bravery, won for him both the admiration 
and fear of all in the Hun air forces on the 
Marne and Somme sectors. General Luden- 
dorff as well as General Von Hindenburg had 
offered a reward of $5,000 cash for Harcourt’s 
death or capture, but that intrepid airman 
laughed and defiantly spattered his bombs in 
places within the German lines where they 
were the least welcome, and where, perforce, 
they inflicted the greatest damage. 

With the appearance of American aviators 
in France, Harcourt, an American by birth, 
but whose childhood had been spent in Paris, 
thought seriously of transferring to the service 
of Uncle Sam, so that he might battle or die 
in defence of the glorious stars and stripes. In 
the discharge of his duties he had frequently 
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come in contact with such American aces as 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker and Captain 
Meissner and a week before the second battle 
of the Marne, he formally announced his in- 
tention to resign from the Escadrille and join 
the American aviation forces then operating 
along the Marne and St. Mihiel salient. 

“Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed Salvator Beau- 
mont, a French ace, who sought vainly to 
surpass Henri’s record. ‘We cannot afford 
to lose you, Henri. Sacre! It is too much! I 
shall see Marshall Foch myself and prevail 
upon him to refuse, your application for a 
transfer!” 

“Tt must be done, Salvator. I’m an Aue 
can citizen and my countrymen need my co- 
operation. It is pride of country, you know, 
and while I hate to quit the service with which 
I have been identified for a year, my solemn 
duty renders that course imperative.” | 

And when Henri finally obtained his trans- 
fer and was enlisted under the American flag, 
as an ace of the gallant 94th Aero Squadron, 
he felt a momentary pang of regret. He loved 
his dare-devil, care-free, but brave French 
comrades, with whom he had shared many a 
glorious battle with enemy airplanes in the 
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clouds. He had seen scores of them go smil- 
ingly to death, and he honored as much as he 
loved them. Speaking French like a native, 
and refusing to discuss his private affairs, he 
was deemed a Frenchman and treated as a 
comrade, staunch and true, by his aviator as- 
sociates. 

After he had been in conference with Gen- 
eral Pershing, to whom he whispered certain 
facts in confidence and who nodded knowing- 
ly, he was ordered to report for duty at 
Chateau Thierry in seven days. The last drive 
of the Huns for Paris was in progress, but it 
had been halted for the time being by the 
sturdy resistance of the Allied troops and divi- 
sion after division having been smashed, Gen- 
eral Ludendorff was resting upon his arms to 
await the result of the peace offensive which 
the German government had launched with 
feverish energy. 

Spending several days in Paris, during 
which interval he was in constant touch by 
cable with his representatives in New York, 
Henri was gratified by the receipt of the fol- 
lowing cablegram; 

“Harcourt, Paris: Secret safe. None ex- 
cept ourselves knows the facts. Party you 
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name hopeful of meeting you some day. Has 
joined Salvation Army for foreign service. 
Will cable facts later, so be on guard. Con- 
gratulate you on your splendid service for 
democracy. H. J. L.” 

On the fifth day of Henri’s furlough, the 
German drive was resumed with terrific 
energy and frightful waste of human lives. 
Chateau-Thierry had been taken and the Huns 
were advancing with irresistible force towards 
the Marne, that salient having been widened 
materially to the west and south. Henri left 
his palatial rooms in the Rue de la Paix near 
Place Vendome, and hastened to the Marne 
where the American marines were concen- 
trating in force, preparatory to making their 
counter-attack which was destined to drive the 
Huns back across the Marne and to cover 
American arms and valor with inextinguish- 
able glory. 

The village facing the apex of the Marne 
salient was a beehive of activity, and though it 
was constantly under shell fire, military affairs 
went on without interruption. Hostile air- 
planes, laden with their steel messengers of 
death, hovered overhead and combats with 
American fliers were almost of hourly oc- 
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currence. Here and there, anti-air guns, 
camouflaged with tree branches and shrubbery, 
spat their defiance to the Hun fliers and assist- 
ed the Allied airmen in forcing them to return 
crippled to their own lines. Henri’s blood 
tingled with excitement as he gazed upon these 
exciting scenes and he restrained himself with 
difficulty from reporting for instant duty so 
that he might share in the glorious contest. 
On a hill commanding a fine view of the low 
lying country, stood a chateau. It had been a 
fine mark for the German artillery and shells 
burst frequently in its vicinity, some indeed, 
having penetrated its walls and done irrepar- 
able injury to the magnificent structure of the 
days of Henri IV. Towards evening there 
was an appreciable cessation of hostile gun 
fire and taking advantage of the opportunity, 
Henri crossed a small tributary of the Marne 
and entered the grounds of the chateau in the 
forefront of which stood a Salvation Army 
hut, its insignia bidding all a royal welcome. 
Entering the tent, Henri glanced about him 
curiously. He had heard much regarding the 
operations of the Salvationists in the fighting . 
line, and had seen devoted Salvationists, most 
of them women, serving Allied troops with 
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hot coffee, doughnuts and pies in the front line 
trenches, but hitherto he had not had an op- 
portunity of examining at first hand the hut- 
ment system which the Salvation Army: had 
established with such excellent results at the 
fighting front. The interior was scrupulously 
clean, and from a curtained area in the rear 
there floated to his nostrils the appetizing odor 
of doughnuts being made by two lassies of 
whom he caught an occasional glimpse as they 
worked, each humming Salvation Army 
hymns, utterly oblivious the while of occasional 
shells as they ‘sped whining on their murderous 
mission overhead. 

Here and there, seated on stools before 
small tables, were doughboys and aviators off 
duty, munching appetizing doughnuts with in- 
tense satisfaction, or eating delicious pies and 
cakes. Others were smoking cigarettes or 
pipes while several amused themselves playing 
checkers or dominoes, or reading magazines and 
books which lay in profusion on the tables. 
Neatly lettered signs bearing the words, 
“Don’t Forget to Write to Mother,” “We 
Fight for God!” and “His Blood can Make 
the Vilest Clean,” were tacked to the walls. A 
phonograph, about which several American 
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marines were grouped, sent forth wheezingly 
the strains of “Over There,” and the dough- 
boys sang the chorus lustily. 

“Welcome,” said a Salvationist to Henri 
warmly as he entered. “Can I be of assistance 
to you? Have a doughnut?’ 

He pointed to a counter on which stood a 
basket well filled with that succulent edible. 
Henri ate one with relish. The Salvationist 
watched him grinningly and observing that 
Henri looked longingly at the doughnuts 
urged him to eat as many as he liked. 

“We made two thousand to-day,” he ex- 
plained, “but as most of the doughboys are on 
active duty, we have several hundred left. 
The boys are welcome to them as long as they 
last, and to all who cannot afford to pay for 
them, they are free as the air we breathe.” 

Henri drew a hundred franc note from his 
pocket and tendered it to the Salvationist who 
stared at him in amazement. 

“I cannot change that bill,” he said regret- 
fully. 

“I desire no change. I give it to the great 
cause you represent.” 

“But to pay fifty francs each for a dough- 
nut!” pocketing the bill. “As a rule, aviators 
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are unaccustomed to such extravagance. You 
see, sir, we have no stated charge for our wares, 
and if one cannot pay the modest prices we 
ask in this hut, we give them away. It is our 
rule never to keep an account, and every sol- 
dier who buys from us, is placed on his honor 
to do what is right and proper in the premises. 
If the doughboys pay us for what they get, 
well and good, if not, then we say nothing 
more about the matter. But we are seldom 
deceived.” 

The Salvationist, making a record of 
Henri’s donation, discussed the war situation 
at the front, and expressed his firm convic- 
tion that Allied victory, with the enormous aid 
that the United States was furnishing, was a 
certainty. He deprecated the German peace 
offensives as pernicious propaganda that 
should meet with universal condemnation. 

“We Salvationists are devoted to the cause 
of peace,” he went on emphatically, “but not 
the kind of peace that the Huns propose. 
Thousands of Salvationists of England and 
America are in the fighting line, and every 
one of them would die rather than yield to the 
subtle arguments of the pacifists who have 
been won over by the Huns. Any man who 
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advocates peace before the German military 
machine is vanquished ought to be dragged be- 
fore a firing squad and shot like a cur!” 

“That’s the talk!” shouted a sturdy dough- 
boy who had been listening to the earnest Sal- 
vationist. ‘‘Three cheers for Uncle Sam, the 
glorious old flag and the Salvation Army!” 

The cheers were given with a will and the 
phonograph sending forth the inspiring strains 
of “Dixie,” the assembled doughboys contrib- 
uted inharmoniously to the singing of the 
chorus. Before they finished, Henri had 
slipped out of the hut and following a tree- 
bordered avenue leading to the chateau, he 
presently reached the shell-torn structure. 
Nothing could be more romantic than its sit- 
uation, surrounded as it was by decimated 
woods, and he determined to satisfy his curios- 
ity by looking over the place. 

The chateau was built upon an eminence, so 
that its turrets and grotesque chimneys peep- 
ed above the shell-torn and scragegly tree tops. 
A noble avenue had in the old days before the 
Hun vandals began their depredations, led to 
a grand entrance, but now this was almost im- 
passable with its rank growth of weeds and 
briars. Grass grew in the paths, rabbits, es- 
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caping the foraging parties of troops, burrow- 
ed in the garden, broken statues, some of 
which might have been fashioned by the ar- 
tistic chisel of Rodin, green with moss, stood 
solitary sentinels amid the desolation. And 
all this had been wrought since the frightful 
days of the Hun invasion four years previous- 
ly! Henri frowned and mentally registered 
a vow that as far as he was concerned those 
responsible for this wanton devastation should 
be made to pay the price in full. 

He was about to enter the chateau by means 
of the great entrance when a boy of ten years 
emerged therefrom suddenly. Seeing Henri, 
the lad started to retreat, but assured present- 
ly that he had nothing to fear from the 
stranger whose uniform he recognized, he re- 
turned and stared inquiringly. 

“Do you live here, my lad?” inquired Henri 
in French. 

“Oui, M’sieur,’ responded the lad. “My 
- name is Jules and I live here with my grand- 
father, Pierre, who is caretaker for M’sieur le 
Marquis De Claircaux.” 

“And where is titaeig le Marquis De Clair- 
caux?” 
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“He is dead, M’sieur,” was the reply. 
“Killed by the Boches at Verdun last year. 
His daughter, Mlle. Genevieve, lives in Paris. 
Here comes grandpere now. He will tell you 
what you desire to know, if you will ask him.” 

Pierre, a man of nearly seventy years, 
though still vigorous, apparently, approached 
and saluting Henri, asked him how he might 
be of service to him. Henri replied briefly 
that the chateau had attracted his attention 
and that his curiosity merely had prompted 
him to make a tour of observation. At that in- 
stant, the whirr of an airplane drew their gaze 
upward. Henri recognized a German bomb- 
ing plane and it was apparent to him that the 
men operating it meant business. 

“He’s going to bomb us again!” shouted 
Jules, diving into a cellar opening at one side 
of the entrance. 

“W ait!’ shouted Henri, “He is scouting, so 
have no fear of bombs yet.” 

“You can’t trust a Boche,” growled Pierre, 
shrugging. ‘Even in the days before the war 
when this chateau stood in its glory, the proud- 
est home on the Marne, M. le Marquis De 
Claircaux persisted in saying that the Prus- 
sians would attempt some day to complete the 
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work of 1871 and after devastating France, 
seek to dominate the world. But Marshal 
Foch will say nay to that, I’m sure.” 

Pierre showed Henri about the ruins, the 
stately rooms denuded of their trappings, the 
naked walls still exhibiting the wonderful 
mural decorations that once had been the pride 
of successive generations of the De Claircaux 
family and the wonder of visitors. When they 
returned to the dismantled entrance, Henri 
asked the aged caretaker how he and his grand- 
son had escaped the bombs of enemy aircraft. 

“There is a deep cellar and tunnel beneath 
the chateau in which we hide when the Boche 
airmen come,” he replied. “It may yet be use- 
ful, should the Huns cross the Marne again as 
they did in 1914 when they sacked the chateau 
and drove Mademoiselle and the servants 
away. I have been here ever since, for I have 
not the heart to desert Mademoiselle in the 
hour of her great trial.” 

“I will be proud to shake your hand, 
Pierre,” said Henri, extending his hand. “You 
preserve the worthiest traditions of France, 
my good fellow. If I can be of service to you 
when this war is over, do not hesitate to let me 
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know, provided the Boche does not get me 
meanwhile.” 

“T sincerely hope he will not, M’sieur. He 
has got too many fine fellows already.” 

Henri gave Pierre his address in Paris and 
left him staring after him as he made his way 
along the avenue to the village beyond. Two 
Salvationist women stood in the door of the 
tent as he passed, and one of them gazed at 
him curiously as he passed. Her eyes followed 
him in a fixed stare, and she seemed so pre- 
occupied that her companion could not fail to 
observe the sudden change the appearance of 
the stranger had wrought in her. 

“Do you know that officer, Elizabeth?” she 
inquired. ‘Have you ever seen him before?” 

“I don’t know,” responded Elizabeth Blake, 
for it was she, her brows wrinkling reminiscent- 
ly. “He seems familiar, yet I cannot place 
him.” 1 

She re-entered the tent, the other following 
her, and presently they resumed their labors 
which the appearance of the hostile aeroplane 
had interrupted. Elizabeth could not drive 
the incident from her mind and she sought in 
vain to convince herself that she never had en- 
countered this man whose bearing seemed so 
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familiar to her, and had unaccountably brought 
to her recollection a dread vision of her un- 
forgetable past. 

“Could it have been he, I wonder?” she 
asked herself again and again. “Had I seen 
him face to face, I might have recognized him. 
Well, we may meet again and then I will 
learn the truth.” 

When Henri reached the village, an orderly 
attached to the staff of the commander of the 
Aero Squadron approached him and saluted. 

“You are Henri Harcourt, of the 59th Aero 
Squadron, sir?’ he asked brusquely. 

“Yes. Have you orders for me?” 

“You are to report for instant duty, sir.” 

“Convey my respects to the commanding 
officer with the message that I shall pay my 
compliments in person. instantly.” 

The orderly saluted, turned on his heel and 
vanished. It was nearly dark when Henri 
reached headquarters and saluted his chief. 
Several aces of worldwide reputation gained 
in many a thrilling aerial battle along the 
Allied front, were present, each ready for any 
duty however perilous, that might be assigned 
to him. 
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“Glad to see you, Mr. Harcourt,” said the 
commander genially. “We have called upon 
you in advance of the expiration of your fur- 
lough to discharge an important duty. You 
are ready for instant service, I presume?” 

“Certainly; sir.” 

“The enemy is massing in force near 
Chateau-Thierry, presaging another drive. 
There are a hundred or more bombing air- 
planes being concentrated at a point five miles 
east of Chateau-Thierry. It is our desire to 
destroy these machines before they can get in- 
to action.” 

The aviators nodded approvingly. 

“The Allied cause in general and the United 
States in particular,” resumed the commander, 
look to you to do all in your power to place 
these enemy airplanes out of commission, and 
to do such other damage as you may be able to 
inflict. Are you ready?” 

“Aye, Colonel,” came the united response, 
each ace standing at attention. 

“Then God be with you! Away!” 

Turning on their heels, the aviators strode 
from headquarters to the camouflaged hangars 
on the outskirts of the village and within a few 
minutes, twenty American airplanes were 
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ascending into the lowering clouds, heading in 
battle formation for the northeast. In the west 
there was a flicker of lightning. The silence 
was suddenly broken by the thunderous crash 
of high powered guns of such amazing violence 
as to cause all who heard its resonant roar to 
gasp in astonishment. 

The great German drive, already doomed to 
defeat, was in its last stage and German Im- 
perialism was to receive its coup de grace. 
The American marines were hastening to their 
posts along the Marne, and although they 
knew it not, they were the instruments to set 
in motion that gigantic movement which later 
was to bring the Hun hordes cringing to the 
feet of Marshall Foch, to sue for a humiliat- 
ing armistice and to send them headlong to 
and across the historic Rhine, a sullen rabble, 
ingloriously defeated but hailed as victors by 
their unrepentant countrymen with whom they 
joined in singing “Deutschland Ueber Alles!” 


CuHapPpTerR XIII 
THE BATTLE IN THE AIR 


On that terrible day when the Huns cross- 
ed the Marne for the second time, Elizabeth 
Blake and her devoted companions, Gladys 
and Irene McIntyre were busily engaged in 
preparing doughnuts for the doughboys who 
were to call for them on the following night, 
Both had been officially warned to be on watch 
and to retreat toward Paris should the Hun 
drive menace them, but neither paid the 
slightest attention to the matter. 

“Our duty is to remain with this hut until 
we are actually driven out by the Boches,”’ re- 
marked Gladys bravely, as she punctured the 
doughnuts upon which she was_ laboring. 
“iver since we were caught in that barrage—”’ 

“That is quite different, Gladys,” in- 
terrupted Irene soberly. “We were in a posi- 
tion then from which we could not retreat and 
we were obliged to remain where we were un- 
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til the barrage was lifted. I have no fear 
especially of falling into the hands of the 
Huns, but when one considers the atrocities 
they committed in Belgium and in upper 
France, we cannot be deemed guilty of 
cowardice were we to retreat this blessed min- 
ute. I know papa and mama would approve 
of our course. Don’t you think so, Elizabeth?” 

“There’s little doubt of that,” responded 
Elizabeth, stabbing some dough with the lid of 
a soda can. “‘As far as I’m concerned, I believe 
the Americans are gathering in great force and 
will be ready for them. Meanwhile, I for one, 
am going to remain here.” 

“Just my sentiments!” exclaimed ee en- 
thusiastically. “The Boches can’t do more 
than kill us, and as long as an American dough. 
boy remains to be served, I’m going to stay to 
serve him!” 

“And so will I,” rejoined Gladys with equal 
ardor. “Are our revolvers handy?’ 

“They are in the drawer there with the 
cutlery, loaded and ready for instant service.” 

Gladys glanced at Irene meaningly and 
both shuddered. These intrepid girls knew 
well why these weapons had been given to 
them, even though the American troops with 
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whom they were in daily contact did not. Both 
were resolved to die by their own hands rather 
than submit to capture by the Huns, who made 
their women captives, regardless of their re- 
ligious faith or training, the playthings of a 
ruthless soldiery, to whom the insignia of re- 
ligion was a symbol which according to the 
Teutonic philosophy in time of war merited, 
and was accordingly treated with contempt. 

The hut was practically deserted, only three 
or four soldiers being present, each carrying 
his gas mask and helmet ready for instant use 
now that another attack was impending. In 
the distance the big guns thundered, but in this 
region of the sector, comparative quiet pre- 
vailed. The three Salvationists had finished 
their evening’s work when the clatter of an 
approaching automobile was heard. They 
went to the door and perceived a young woman 
step from the vehicle which was driven by the 
Adjutant in charge of the hut. 

“Agnes Traverse!” exclaimed Elizabeth 
amazed, as the young woman advanced into 
the dimly lighted tent. “You have come at 
last! Thank God!” 

“Elizabeth!” 

The girls embraced, Agnes tremulous with 
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joy as she hid her face on Elizabeth’s shoulder. 
Gladys and Irene, to whom Agnes was un- 
known, found occasion to employ themselves 
elsewhere, their sympathetic hearts compre- 
hending that the two young women desired to 
be alone for the present. 

“What news, Agnes?” inquired Elizabeth, 
curiously. “You are a Salvationist, I observe. 
Let me congratulate you.” 

“Yes, several months after you left New 
York, my mother died and I became a Salva- 
tionist a few weeks later. I served with the 
Commander for a time and finally came to 
France. I have been stationed for several weeks 
in Paris, seeking in vain for Harry. Have 
you no news of him?’ 

“None!” 

“And Luke?” 

Elizabeth clasped her hands _ resignedly. 
“Nothing since you wrote me that he had left 
the hospital,” she answered. “If he came to 
France, I have no knowledge of it. His fate, 
like Harry’s, lies in the hands of God!” 

“And I do not doubt that God will reveal 
these mysteries to us in due time, Elizabeth. 
Until then, we must be patient. For the pre- 
sent, I am assigned to help you here.” 
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“No, no! you must return to Paris! We 
may be driven away from this location within 
the next few hours by the Huns who threaten 
to cross the Marne at this very point. Even 
now they may be advancing.” 

As if to verify her statement, the weird 
whine of several shells passing overhead, 
caused Agnes to shrink involuntarily against 
Elizabeth who enfolded her in her arms. “We 
hear them every day, so don’t mind them,” she 
said reassuringly. “God protects his chil- 
dren—” 

A frightful crash outside interrupted her. 
It was an exploding shell and it had torn the 
automobile which Agnes had just vacated, in- 
to fragments. The Salvationist driver fortun- 
ately, had gone down the road on a mission and 
thus had escaped instant death. But three 
doughboys who were on their way to the hut, 
had been dismembered. 

“We are lost!” screamed Agnes panic- 
stricken, seeking to escape from the place. 
Gladys and Irene McIntyre, calm and collect- 
ed as two veteran soldiers, rejoined them. At 
that instant, Jules, the lad of the chateau, ap- 
_ peared breathless at the door. 
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“My grandfather wishes me to inform you 
that the Boches are coming in droves,” he said 
excitedly. “He warns you to come to the 
tunnel if you would escape capture.” 

The crash of exploding shells increased 
momentarily so that the Salvationists could 
hear each other with extreme difficulty. Eliza- 
beth begged Gladys and Irene to escort Agnes 
to the chateau and seek safety in the tunnel, the 
secret of which was known only to Jules and 
to Pierre. Agnes, regaining her composure 
and at heart, the bravest little woman in the 
world, resisted this course energetically, but 
the counsel of Elizabeth prevailed. 

“TI shall rejoin you presently,” she said. 
“The shell fire is increasing rapidly and this 
spot will soon be untenable.” 

Accompanied by Gladys and Irene, Agnes 
proceeded toward the chateau, Jules showing 
them the way through the darkness. The sky 
to the east was illumined by spear points of 
light darting their lurid rays into the blackness 
overhead at intervals with the regularity of 
clock-work. The roar of heavy ordnance along 
the Marne was incessant, but presently, the 
American and French artillery stationed to the 
southwest made vigorous response. To the 
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unaccustomed ears of Agnes, the thunder of 
guns and crash of shells bursting almost over 
their heads was demoniacal, but the brave Mc- 
Intyre sisters treated the perilous situation 
with scorn. 

“We're all right, Miss Traverse,” said 
Gladys encouragingly. “This sort of thing is 
happening continually along this sector, and 
it’s been a backward race for Paris with us for 
more than thirty miles since the Hun drive 
began in March.” 

The three girls. soon reached the chateau 
where Pierre was awaiting them. He con- 
ducted them into the grand entrance, thence 
down a rear stairway into a sub-cellar neatly 
paved and dry as a bone. Walking along a 
corridor, he opened a door the presence of 
which could not be detected by a casual specta- 
tor, and presently, they found themselves in 
safety in a room of ample dimensions, fifty 
feet beneath the surface of the ground. 

“Now let them grind the chateau into dust,” 
said Pierre grimly, “for we at least shall be 
safe. If our exit be cut off, we have the tunnel 
leading to La Bassee, by means of which we 
may escape should that course become neces- 
sary.” 
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Meanwhile Elizabeth, after securing the 
hut records kept by the Salvationists and 
pocketing the money and valuables of which 
she was the custodian, started for the chateau 
and just in time as fate decreed. She 
had proceeded two hundred yards when a 
German shell landed near the hut, ex- 
ploding with such violence as to throw 
her to the ground. She looked back and to her 
amazement the hut had vanished! Immediate- 
ly overhead, distinctly visible in the crimson 
sky, thirty or more airplanes were in action. 
Some of these she recognized as German by 
the Maltese Cross painted thereon, while others 
bore the star in the circle, which she knew to 
be American. Her heart thrilled with pride 
as she watched the progress of the battle in 
the sky, which to her gaze was glorified by the 
daring and wondrous skill of the American 
aces. 

Within a few hundred feet directly over her, 
an American flier was battling single-handed 
with five Boche machines, his machine gun 
spouting its leaden messengers of death in- 
cessantly at the foe. Down crashed one, then 
a second and presently a third, volplaning for 
a moment, burst into flames, turned its nose 
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downward and crashed to earth. Far above, 
other fliers were engaged in fierce and deadly 
combat, and as Elizabeth gazed, with bated 
breath, one of the upper Hun machines, ap- 
parently lacking control dashed down upon 
another which was pressing the American hard, 
and both fell in a huddle on the very spot where 
the Salvation Army hut had been standing a 
moment previously. There came a flash of 
brilliant light and in the next instant, the re- 
mains of the airplanes were burning fiercely, 
their killed or dying crews, enveloped in the 
flames. 

Fierce joy tugged at Elizabeth’s heart as she 
watched the American flier circling about 
overhead, his attention centered upon another 
enemy machine which was flying like a bird 
with a maimed wing eastward. From the 
upper sky there appeared suddenly three 
Boche machines, with the purpose evidently of 
flanking the American before he could ascend 
to his fellows or they come to his aid. Eliz- 
abeth balled her fists in desperation and she 
involuntarily screamed a warning to the un- 
suspecting aviator to be on his guard. But 
the American, aware of his danger, was diving, 
hoping to not only escape a deadly enfilading 
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fire, but to rise to greater heights once this 
danger had been avoided. The Germans, ap- 
parently divined his purpose, for they closed 
in upon him and in the next instant, Elizabeth 
perceived with horror that the American had 
been struck and that his machine, though still 
under control, was dashing lopsidedly toward 
the earth. 

“Save him, oh, God, save him!” she murmur- 
ed, closing her eyes in horror. 

As if in answer to her prayer, the Ameri- 
can flier succeeded in righting his machine 
barely in time to escape a nose dive to 
death, and as she gazed fascinated at the scene, 
the airplane struck the earth glancingly and 
was crushed like an eggshell almost within 
arm’s length of the spot where she stood. That 
the flier should escape destruction in this 
frightful impact seemed to her an impossibility 
and it was with a sinking heart that she ran to 
the American’s rescue. 

Lying unconscious amid the debris of the 
airplane he had handled with such consummate 
skill, Elizabeth found Henri Harcourt, bleed- 
ing from a ghastly wound on the forehead and 
apparently dead. Some American doughboys 
passing, she called upon them to aid her in 
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rescuing the injured man who, examination 
proved, still lived. The soldiers paused long 
enough to drag Henri from the wreck and, 
reminding her respectfully that they had 
a pressing engagement with the Boches, march- 
ed on to disappear in the gloom beyond. 

It had now become dark, for the heavy 
artillery fire ceased as suddenty as it began. 
The silence seemed ominous and boded no one 
any good, she thought. Elizabeth was aware 
that several surgeons and ambulances were 
stationed in the village and she ran with all 
speed to summon them to the assistance of the 
injured aviator. Before she reached the sur- 
geons’ quarters, her advance was impeded by 
numerous vehicles, army trucks, automobiles 
and conveyances of various descriptions be- 
longing to refuges fleeing from the advancing 
Huns. 

“Save yourself!” shouted a woman refugee, 
who carried a birdcage in one hand and led a 
child of six years by the other. “The Boches 
are coming in droves and they will be here in 
another hour!” 

Elizabeth found a surgeon who, when she 
told him the story of the valiant air battle 
fought by the injured aviator, promised to 
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come as soon as his only available ambulance 
which had been struck by a fragment of shell 
and put out of business, was repaired. Even 
as he spoke, the ambulance appeared. ‘Two 
wounded soldiers were placed into the vehicle 
and with the surgeon and Elizabeth clinging 
on behind, it «vas driven speedily to the spot 
where Henri lay. When they reached the 
scene, they were amazed to find the aviator 
staggermg about, supported by a doughboy 
who was himself bleeding from a wound in the 
side. 

“Your name, sir?” inquired the surgeon, 
when he had bandaged Henri’s head. 

“Henri Harcourt, 94th Aero Squadron.” 

“Get into this ambulance and I'll take you 
to the base hospital. Be lively now, for we 
haven’t much time to lose, from all accounts.” 

“Tmpossible!” replied Henri, indicating the 
doughboy who leaned against him heavily. 
“This poor boy should be removed to a hospi- 
tal, not I.” 

“Hum! That's the way the average 
‘American soldier does things! He'll die on 
his feet to help a comrade who is slightly in- 
jured, and forget to say a word about himself. 
None of that!” 
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The wounded doughboy lurched forward 
suddenly and lay sprawling. The surgeon, 
aided by the chauffeur, lifted him into the am- 
bulance which sped on, leaving Henri and 
Klizabeth alone. He was about to address 
her when the crash of guns only a mile or two 
to the eastward, followed by the shriek of Hun 
shells overhead, interrupted him. 

When Henri first spoke, his voice had a 
familiar ring that thrilled Elizabeth. Where 
had she heard it before? If she could only get 
a glimpse of his face! But it was too dark 
now, and that was impossible. Besides, his 
face was so bandaged as to render recognition 
practically impossible. Somehow she was sure 
she had met this man. before. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said to Elizabeth, 
“but my sight seems to have left me suddenly. 
Is it quite dark?” 

“Quite dark, M’sieur,” she responded, tak- 
ing his arm. “Don’t you see me?” 

He stood for an instant like aman in a 
dream, a look of terror on his face, though 
Elizabeth could not discern it. When, after 
a painful pause, he addressed her again, his 
voice was vibrant with emotion. 

“T do not see, but I feel you,” he muttered, 
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seeking to control the horror that swept over 
him at the thought that he had been blinded 
in that terrible plunge to the earth. “Can you 
lead me to some place noe I may be medical- 
ly treated?” 

“T shall lead you to ate and we shall do 
all m our power to treat your injury.” 

She caught his arm firmly and led him to- 
wards the chateau. They had proceeded some 
fifty steps when the German bombardment 
was resumed with incredible violence and pre- 
sently a score of shells, emitting their weird 
notes as of a dumb animal in distress, flew 
overhead towards the Allied artillery to the 
southwestward. Two of them fell short and 
burst with thunderous reports a short distance 
beyond the chateau. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” he said, 
as they walked up the avenue. “I am Henri 
Harcourt, recently of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, but now attached to the American avia- 
tion service—the 94th Squadron.” 

She recognized him suddenly, despite his 
easy assumption of the alias under which he 
had fought so valorously for the Allied cause. 
How could she have been deceived? Why was 
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Harry Hammond fighting under an assumed 
name? ‘The reason must have been a cogent 
one, or he would never have taken the risk of 
namelessly meeting a glorious death suddenly, 
as many an airman had done before him, with- 
out having some specific purpose to subserve. 
Whatever that may have been, she reflected 
that it was her duty to respect his wishes and 
to preserve his incognito until he himself 
deemed it wise to reveal his identity. 

“Your name, madam?” 

“I’m called ‘Apple-pie Lizzie’.” 

“Oh!” he ejaculated, “you’re a Salvation- 
ist!” 

ag es.” 

“T congratulate you upon the excellent work 
the Salvationists are doing at the battle front 
from the Switzerland line to the Channeh It 
has been glorious, and if the United States 
Government does not award medals of honor 
or some other testimonial of the admiration 
and esteem of a grateful soldiery to noble 
women such as you who have risked their lives 
to make the lot of the doughboys easier, more 
comfortable and happier, then justice and 
gratitude are empty words!’ 
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“We women who have followed the defend- 
ers of democracy to the fighting line,” she 
responded tremulously, “find our most pre- 
cious compensation in the smiles and good 
cheer of the brave boys we serve, and the more 
substantial things you mention, worldly, 
as they are, appeal little to us. We Sal- 
vationists do not work for money or glory, 
but our sole aim is to do good to those 
who defend our institutions and homes, 
with their blood and_ lives! The boys 
love us and we love them, because we know 
each other so well! I would rather win the 
heartly smile of a soldier with a doughnut 
or piece of apple pie, or counsel him as his 
mother or sister might do, than gain a gold 
medal for doing what my conscience and duty 
dictate. I believe I voice the sentiment of 
every Salvationist man and woman who has 
laughed, cried and suffered, in storm and 
stress, day and night as they faced the Huns 
throughout these dreadful months!” 

“You are a noble woman!” he rejoined after 
a pause. “You have truthfully earned the 
undying gratitude and respect of every man 
carrying arms in defence of the Allied cause. 
But whither are you leading me?” 
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“The Chateau de Claircaux.” 

“I remember! I was there this afternoon, 
just before I made my flight! Do you know 
Pierre?” 

“Wes.” 

They reached the entrance and advancing 
. to one side with caution the girl thrust.aside a 
rose bush and her deft fingers finding a button 
she pressed it thrice. “It is an electric bell 
leading to the sub-cellar,” she. volunteered. “I 
have given the signal agreed upon between 
Pierre and the Salvationists, should we be 
forced to seek shelter from the Germans. 
Someone is coming.” 

Jules, carrying a small lantern, came run- 
ning through the dismantled hall. He recog- 
nized Elizabeth’s voice instantly, but shied 
when he beheld Henri. 

“Who is the stranger, mademoiselle?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 

“An injured American aviator,” she replied, 
leading Henri into the hall. “Lead the way, 
Jules.” 

“Oh, I remember him now!” 

Jules preceded the pair, holding his lantern 
so that Elizabeth was enabled to follow him 
with comparative ease. She clung to Henri’s 
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arm and he stumbled along, panting painfully, 
by her side. He began to feel faint, for he 
had not eaten for ten hours and the wound on 
his forehead throbbed with vindictive force. 
He lifted his bandage slightly to see if his 
sight had returned, only to shudder when he 
found himself staring futilely, in Stygian 
darkness. 

“Does he carry a lantern?’ he asked, hoping 
against hope that her negative answer might 
afford him comfort. 

“Yes,” 

“Then I am blind, indeed!” 

The accent of horror his words conveyed, 
shocked Elizabeth and she begged him not 
to strain his eyes, or seek to remove the ban- 
dage again. He groaned and permitted him- 
self to be led: like a child, down a stairway, 
along a cold corridor until presently, they 
paused before a door upon which Jules rapped 
with his bare knuckles. The door opened, re- 
vealing Pierre who regarded them in surprise. 

“A wounded American aviator, Pierre,” 
remarked Elizabeth, anticipating his implied 
query. “He is blind and needs instant help. 
Where are the others?” 
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“They left here ten minutes ago in search of 
you,” he answered, closing the door and bolt- 
ing it securely. “Didn’t you see them?” 

Elizabeth’s heart sank. “‘No, I did not,” she 
returned calmly. “No matter. We must help 
M’sieur Harcourt now. Is the couch ready, 
Pierre?” 

“Certainement, Madame,” he said, glancing 
at Henri who stood rigid as a statue, his arms 
hanging limp by his side, the stained bandage 
on his brow ruddying perceptibly. “Come, 
M’sieur, I will attend to your wants gladly.” 

Pierre led Henri to a screen-guarded couch 
in one corner of the cellar, and with the aid 
of Jules, put him abed. Jules brought a 
pannikin of fresh water and Pierre dressed the 
wound as skilfully as a surgeon might have 
done. The injured aviator expressed a desire 
to sleep for an hour and almost instantly his 
regular respirations panes that he slept 
soundly. 

Elizabeth related ie incidents of the last 
hour, then announced her intention to go in 
search of Agnes and the McIntyre sisters. At 
that instant a mighty crash overhead, the fall 
of huge masses of masonry the vibrations of 
which were distinctly felt, alarmed them. 
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“Another shell!” growled Pierre angrily. 
“The chateau is doomed!” 

He shouted to Jules to make an examination 
of the damage and to report, as speedily as 
possible. The courageous little chap fled like 
a rabbit on his mission. He returned a few 
minutes later with the information that the 
Boches were shelling the chateau and that one 
end of the ancient structure had been blown to 
atoms. The murmur of voices interrupted 
him and presently Agnes, followed by several 
doughboys, appeared at the door. 

“The shelling is frightful!” exclaimed shé, 
her face blanched under stress of excitement. 
“Tt nearly caught us and two of my escort, 
who preceded us were blown to atoms!” 

“It’s war, Miss, so don’t mind the poor 
chaps,” said one of the doughboys, saluting 
her respectfully. ‘Now that you’re safe, we'll 
move on against the Huns.” 

The soldiers disappeared quickly and Eliza- 
beth asked Agnes to explain what had become 
of the McIntyre girls. She replied that she did 
not know positively. 

“We were separated in the village when a 
large body of marines appeared. I sought for 
them in vain, and unable to find my way to the 
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chateau in the darkness, I begged the soldiers 
who have just left us, to escort me. I rang 
the bell, but the bursting shells probably pre- 
vented your hearing the signal.” 

They entered the chamber and Agnes, 
glimpsing the wounded man sleeping on the 
couch, expressed surprise. “Who is he?” she 
inquired. “Poor man! Is he badly injured?” 

Elizabeth took her arm and led her to 
Henri’s side. Jules accompanied them holding 
his lantern so as to enable Aignes to obtain a 
view of Henri’s face. In his feverish sleep he 
had lifted the bandage so that it revealed his 
drawn and blood-stained face. Agnes started 
forward in amazement, then with a smothered 
cry, dropped on her knees by his side. 

“Harry!” she sobbed thankfully. “God has 
heard my prayers and restored you to me at 
last!” 

She pressed her lips against his hot cheek 
and caressed him fondly. He moved uneasily, 
then awoke with a start, his unseeing eyes 
fastened upon hers. 

“Did anyone call?” he asked eagerly. “I 
thought I heard a voice.” 

“It was I, Harry. I—” 

“Agnes!” he interrupted, “Thank God!” 
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He attempted to speak, but, overcome by 
weakness, fainted in her arms. Another shell 
burst faintly and still another, but the woman 
who had so strangely. found the man she loved, 
gave little heed to the destruction being 
wrought above. Thinking of Luke and won- * 
dering if they were fated to meet, Elizabéth, 
turned away, her tear-dimmed eyes raised to 
Heaven imploringly, her dawn lips murmur- 
ing the prayer that God might vouchsafe to 
Agnes the blessings of untterable love and 
peace in the days to come. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FIGHT IN THE CHATEAU 


The Germans had crossed: the Marne for 
the second time within four years, though at 
frightful cost. The little village where they 
were to meet the oncoming American marines 
in fierce combat later, was in flames while the 
fugitive men, women and children, who deemed 
the world at an end, fled before the advancing 
hosts in terror, unaware that the Americans 
were massing to meet the Huns and ultimately 
force them to recross the placid stream now 
famous in history as marking the turning 
point in the annals of German militarism. The 
knell had been sounded and irretrievable disas- 
ter was to engulf the Teutonic cause. 

Surrounded by the advance hosts of Ameri- 
cans, Gladys and Irene McIntyre, who aimed 
to return to the chateau, found themselves at 
a standstill, unable to advance and they were 
obliged to wait until severdl thousands of the 
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doughboys had passed. Scarcely had they. 
started on their return trip when they were 
caught in a blockade of vehicles returning from 
the front in orderly haste, the drivers shouting 
with many an oath that the Boches were ad- 
vancing in overwhelming force behind them. 

“Move along there, unless you want to be 
captured!” shouted one driver at them as they. 
crawled up out of the roadway. “The Boches 
are crowding us, but we'll get *em sooner or 
later!” 

The Salvationists requested a lift and pres- 
ently they were seated on a heavy army truck, 
filled with refugees and supplies. They were 
so interested in the story of the driver that 
they failed to observe that they had been car- 
ried several kilometres beyond their destina- 
tion. They urged the driver to stop, but he 
was too busily engaged in piloting his cumber- 
some machine to pay attention to them. 

“There is nothing left for us to do except 
wait, Irene,” said Gladys resignedly. “We 
must go forward, as it will be impossible for 
us to make headway in the road behind us. I 
hope Elizabeth will not think we have deserted 
her.’”. 
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“T’m sure she will not,” responded Irene 
nervously. “My only fear is that she may at- 
tempt to follow us, and be swallowed up in 
this frightful pack of vehicles and men. She 
and Pierre ought to be safe in the tunnel by 
this time.” 

“T hope so.” 

The truck came to a halt and presently a 
file of American troops came marching by. 
One officer, tall and wiry, on, seeing them 
ordered his men to halt and approached them. 
In the semi-darkness, for the heavy firing to 
their rear illumined the overcast sky inter- 
mittently, they observed that he was trying 
with ill-success to study a map of the road 
which he carried in his hands. He thrust the 
document into his pocket and saluted them 
respectfully. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “I am Lieuten- 
ant Luke Barlow of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. Do you know this road?” 

“Quite well, Lieutenant,” replied Gladys. 
“What do you wish to know?” 

“This leads to the Marne and the Chateau- 
Thierry road beyond, doesn’t it?’ 

“Yes, Lieutenant.” 

“How far is it to the river?” 
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“Perhaps three kilometres.” 

“Ts the road packed like this all the way?” 

“It is densely packed, indeed.” 

“Is there no road by which we may make a 
detour and reach our objective more expediti- 
ously ?” 

“I know of none,” said Gladys, “Do you, 
Irene?” 

“As far as I am aware, this is the only road 
leading directly to the Marne,” was the reply. 

“T thank you very much, ladies,” said Luke 
after a pause. “I observe that you are Salva- 
tionists. Have you been here long?” 

“A little more than a year, Lieutenant,” re- 
plied Gladys. 

“Then you must know most Salvationist 
workers along the front, I presume?” he asked 
wistfully. 

“We know nearly all of them.” 

“Have you by chance met a Salvationist 
named Elizabeth Blake?’ 

“Elizabeth Blake!” echoed the sisters. “We 
not only know, but we left her not an hour 
since.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Luke devoutly. 
“T have sought her in vain for eight months! 
In Heaven’s name, tell me where I may find 
her!” 
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“In the Chateau de Claircaux, near the 
Marne, on an eminence to the left of this road,” 
rejoined Gladys. “Is she a friend of yours?” 

“She is the woman [I love!” he answered 
dreamily. © “I have searched for her far and 
wide without obtaining the slightest trace of 
her whereabouts! You have filled my heart 
with new hope and I—” 

Two shells bursting in the roadway two 
hundred yards beyond interrupted him., There 
followed a pandemonium of sounds, the neigh- 
ing of panic-stricken artillery horses, the yells 
and oaths of soldiers, the shrieking of other 
shells flying over their heads, the incessant 
whirring of the powerful motors of the fight- 
ing airplanes darting hither and _ thither, 
dropping bombs upon massed men and ma- 
chines, the terrorized cries of women re- 
fugees-—all these prompted the two Salva- 
tionists to shudder despite themselves. 

“T thank you for your information,” said 

Lieutenant Barlow, saluting. “Good night!” 
“Good night!” 

The cavalcade of machines now moved for- 
ward slowly and in the excitement of the re- 
treat, the two Salvationists were too engrossed 
with their own perilous situation to devote at- 
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tention to the young Lieutenant who mean- 
while had rejoined his company and curtly 
commanded them to advance. Luke marched 
at their head, his heart beating a joyous tattoo 
in his: bosom, his step light as air. 

“Forward!” he shouted to his men who 
quickened their pace instinctively. “We have 
some fine work cut out for us, before we meet 
the Huns at the Marne!” 

Meanwhile, several divisions of General 
Ludendorff’s shock troops had swarmed 
across the Marne and taken the village at the 
point of the bayonet, driving the French and 
Americans before them with resistless energy. 
The French and Americans, obliged to retreat, 
fell back in orderly masses, returning blow for 
blow with bulldog tenacity. They knew that 
the marines were massing in force somewhere 
behind them and that when these human tigers 
got into action, there would be something do- 
ing every minute to impede the Huns and im- 
pair their vaunted morale which already was 
on the wane. 

Tlie village once cleared of its defenders, 
General Friedrich von Henkler, established 
his headquarters in the sadly dismantled Hotel 
de Ville and gave orders to his officers to plant 
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every available machine gun contingent on the 
south and western outskirts so as to repel any 
Allied forces that might appear. The officers 
saluted and with gutteral oaths departed on 
their respective missions. 

“Heinrich!” he shouted to his orderly who 
was helping himself to a bit of schnapps he 
had hidden in his bag. “Wo bist Du, 
Schweinhund!” 

“Zu befehl, Herr General,” gurgled Hein- 
rich, hurrying and saluting 83 he ran. 

“You know the precise location of the 
Chateau de Claircaux?” asked the commander 
glancing at a document he held in his gloved 
Ihand. 

“Jawohl.” 

“Can you find it in the dark?” 

“I’m sure of it, General,’ was the reply. 
“I served the Marquis de Claircaux for three 
years as master of his stables, before the war.’ 

“Excellent! You will escort Lieutenant 
Hoffman and a dozen men to the chateau at 
once and prepare it for immediate occupancy.” 

“And should we find anyone there, Gen- 
eral?” asked the orderly, a cruel smile wrink- 
ling his features. 

“Drive them away or kill iliene it doesn’t 
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matter,” rejoined the commander, lighting a 
cigarette. Vorwarts!” 

The orderly disappeared and awaiting him 
in the street were Herr Leutnant Hoffman 
and a dozen soldiers standing at attention, 
‘their bayonets gleaming evilly in the lurid 
light. He saluted the officer, whispered a 
word in his ear and turning on his heel, start- 
ed away in the direction of the chateau, the 
others following him grimly. Heinrich knew 
the locality thoroughly, and leaving the road, 
which was now practically deserted, he led the 
men across a field and thence to the avenue 
leading to the main entrance of the almost 
dismantled structure. They marched like 
phantoms and presently, at the curt command 
of the officer, grounded their arms, 

“Lights!” snapped the officer and instant- 
dy, a dozen electric tubes flashed shafts of 
bright rays through the darkness. “We are 
~ to search this place and prepare it temporarily 
for the occupancy of General von Henkler 
and his staff. If you meet anyone, kill him if 
the slightest resistance is offered! Vorwarts!” 

“And women too, Herr Lieutenant?” in- 
quired a sergeant, dubiously. 

“Dummkopf!” retorted the officer con- 
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temptuously. “And you were in Belg*m 
three years! Gott! What has your experi- 
ence taught you? Let all of you remember 
tthat the Fatherland must be served first, last 
and all the time! Deutschland Ueber Alles!” 

They entered the chateau, four men ad- 
vancing with fixed bayonets, four behind them 
utilizing their electric tubes, the remaining 
soldiers searching here and there for possible 
traps. As they instituted their quest, a boy 
crept out of the underbrush where he had 
-been hidden, and-crept after them cautiously. 
It was Jules, incessantly on the watch for 
the despised Boches whom he hated with all 
the ardor of his juvenile nature. His one 
absorbing desire was that the good God might 
choose him as His weapon of vengeance upon 
any Hun that might come his way. 

“Dogs of Huns!” he muttered, shaking his 
fist at the rapidly receding group of soldiers, 
“We'll beat you yet! You'll find this a hot 
place for you later on, you filthy swine! But 
now, I must warn the others before it is too 
late.” 

He ran noiselessly into the open, dashed 
around a corner of the chateau and when he 
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reached a pile of shrubbery between two 
broken windows, burrowed his way like a mole 
into the mass. He found an opening present- 
ly which brought him into the sub-cellar, every 
inch of which was familiar ground to him even 
in the darkness which now was profound. 
Pausing for an instant he listened intently. 
Above him he was aware the Germans were 
searching with murderous purpose, and pre- 
sently he heard the muffled sounds of their hob- 
nailed shoes as they moved cautiously about. 

“The dogs will soon find their way to the 
cellar,” he muttered. “But we will see 
what we will see after that.” 

He reached the concealed door and ied 
softly. It opened instantly and Pierre con- 
fronted him. He placed his finger to his lips 
to enjoin silence and slipped through the open- 
ing beside Pierre who closed the door silently. 

“A! party of Boches is searching the rooms 
above,” he whispered. “If they come here 
how shall we defend ourselves and—pointing 
to Elizabeth and Agnes seated near Harry’s 
couch—them ?’ 

Pierre’s face darkened. “How many 
Boches are there?” he inquired, mentally cal- 
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culating their chances in the event of a frontal 
attack. 

“T counted fourteen men,” answered Jules. 
“Among them I thought I recognized that 
German dog Heinrich, whom the Marquis dis- 
missed for theft just before the war.” 

“You thought you recognized him? Did 
you see his face?” 

“No, it was too dark for that, but I heard his 
voice and I don’t think I ever will forget that!” 

Pierre grunted. “No matter!” he shrugged. 
“Are the weapons in good condition?” 

“I cleaned and loaded them this morning.” 
Jules’ eyes were directed at a box that stood 
near a table near the wall to their right. He 
pointed to the Salvationists. ‘Shall we tell 
them?” he asked quietly. 

“I think it would be wise.” 

Wondering what could have occasioned this 
whispered colloquy, Elizabeth advanced to- 
ward them, leaving Agnes to watch over Harry, 
who was sleeping restlessly. She was about to 
question Pierre when he anticipated her. 

“The Boches are rummaging above in search 
of something I know not what,” he whispered 
frowningly. 
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“The Boches!”’ she repeated, alarmed. 
“How many?” 

Pierre told her. She glanced at Agnes un- 
easily, fearing that the knowledge of their 
new peril might unnerve her, if not deprive’ 
her of her new found happiness. She never 
knew until now how devotedly she was attach- 
ed to this young girl, so that the fear that 
something might intervene to separate her 
from her sweetheart forever penetrated with 
the force of a dagger thrust. 

“We may have to take to the tunnel after all 
perhaps,” said Pierre, who was thinking deep- 
ly. His wrinkled face did not express fear 
for himself, but commiseration for the women 
in his care. He knew the Hun character 
thoroughly, for he had spent several years in 
Prussia in the service of a militarist chief long 
_before he had entered the employ of the Mar- 
quis de Claircaux. 

“T will go and see if the tunnel is safe,” said 
Jules, quitting the chamber on his self imposed 
mission. 

Pierre and Elizabeth discussed the situation 
calmly, each conscious of the gravity of their 
predicament should the Germans discover their 
retreat. Muffled voices, a stern command, the 
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clash of guns dropped with force upon the 
paving stones of the sub-cellar a dozen feet 
away, sounded and startled them suddenly. 

“The Huns are here!” exclaimed Pierre, 
opening the box and taking therefrom three 
automatic pistols which he placed upon the 
table. At that instant Jules appeared, run- 
ning, his face blanched despite the violence of 
his exercise. He sought bravely but vainly to 
conceal his agitation. 

“What is it, Jules?” queried Pierre anxious- 
ly, for he knew the lad and his manner was not 
to his liking. 

“The tunnel is blockaded!” he answered, his 
begrimed hands in his tousled hair. 

“Blockaded!” 

“The exit is filled with debris, caused by a 
shell exploding above it! Damn the Boches! 
They have us trapped!” 

Faint sounds, as of human hands fingering 
the door, reached them and the latch clicked 
suddenly. Their retreat had been discovered! 
Pierre took up one of the automatics and Jules 
and Elizabeth each seized another. Pierre 
dimmed the light and for answer, a beam of 
electric light sent forth from the tube of one 
of the Germans was visible in the space be- 
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neath the door. Then came a deafening knock 
as a rifle butt, manipulated by sturdy arms, 
crashed against the fabric. 

“Open!” came the stern command in Ger- 
man. “Open, or we will break down the door!” 

Agnes, whose attention hitherto had been 
centred upon Harny, rose to her feet, an ex- 
pression of mingled surprise and fear upon her 
face. She sensed impending danger when she 
saw Pierre, automatic in hand, ready to fire, 
while Elizabeth and Jules, both similarly 
armed, stood at his elbow. 

“What is it?” she asked wonderingly. 

A shot rang out, the bullet sending several 
splinters in their direction as it pierced the 
massive oaken door. The missile flattened 
against the wall opposite without inflicting 
any damage. 

“The Boches!” said. Pierre reassuringly. 
“Have no fear, for they cannot break down 
this door without the aid of dynamite.” 

Filled with sickening dread, Agnes returned 
to Harry who had lifted himself upon his 
elbow. “What is happening?’ he inquired. 
“Are you here, Agnes?” 

“Yes, Harry, dear,” she answered, placing 
her arm around his neck. “Have no fear on 
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my account—the Germans cannot enter.” 

He sprang up wildly. ‘The Germans!” he 
echoed sobbingly. “You are in danger and I 
am blind!” 

“Harry—!” 

“Give me a weapon and I will show these 
beasts that even a blind man may battle in 
defence of the woman he loves!” He sprang 
up, She seeking in vain to restrain him. 
“Pierre!” he shouted in desperation, “Give me 
a revolver and station me where I can make 
effective use of it against these German 
hounds!” 

Pierre ran towards him protestingly. ‘Lie 
down!” he commanded respectfully. “You 
are in no condition to fight. Besides, you need 
not, since these Germans cannot enter here 
without breaking down the door. Thank God! 
That they will be unable to do.” 

The butts of a dozen muskets crashed 
against the fabric as he spoke, but the barrier, 
shaken as a tree in a gale, clung firmly to its 
fastenings. Agnes threw herself upon Harry’s 
breast, he clasping her in a close embrace. 
Pierre sprang forward, ready to fire should 
the door give way. Elizabeth, pale but conti- 
dent, tremorless and without apprehension, 
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stood like a Viking maid of old ready to avenge 
herself upon the hated slayers of defenceless 
women and children, should the crucial hour 
strike, as it threatened ere long to do. 

Jules whispered a word or two to Pierre, 
who smiled approvingly. The lad left them 
without a word, disappearing like a flash into 
the gloom of the sub-cellar beyond. Elizabeth 
watched him wonderingly and her eyes, catch- 
ing Pierre’s glance, mutely implored him to 
explain the cause of this seemingly inexplic- 
able desertion of one of the defenders of their 
stronghold. 

“Jules knows a way by which he can surprise 
the Boches.in the rear,” he said. ‘‘He shoots 
wonderfully well, and be sure, he will give a 
good account of himself.” 

“God be with him then!” 

ce Am en rf 

A rifle cracked, then another, followed by a 
voliey, the bullets piercing the door like so 
much paper, but still it remained firm. A 
score of shots were fired in quick succession, 
whereupon the Huns fell to with the butts of 
their rifles seeking to batter it down. ‘Thus 
far not an answering shot had been returned, 
but Pierre and Elizabeth stood ready to fire 
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the instant the door fell. The place was in 
semi-darkness, only the dim rays of an oil 
lamp on the table being visible. There came 
suddenly a cry of mingled joy and gratifica- 
tion. All turned to Harry in amazement, 
thinking he had gone mad. 

’ “T see! I see!” he shouted exultingly. 

He lifted the bandage from his eyes, then 
turned up the lamp so that its glare illumined 
the scene spectrally. Overcome by joy, Agnes 
followed him, scarcely able to convince herself 
that he spoke the truth. He turned to her 
laughingly as she advanced, his arms extended. 

“Agnes!” he cried. “I see almost as well 
as ever!” 

“Thank God!’ she _ returned, nestling 
against him. 

He kissed, then thrust her gently from him. 
“The sight of your sweet face after all these 
months has given me new life,” he whispered. 
“T am ready now for anything that may come.” 
:He turned to Pierre and asked for a weapon, 
if one was to be had. 

“There is none,’ the old man replied. 
“Would to God there were more, for we may 
need them ere this sorry business is ended.” 
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Harry turned to Elizabeth, who had watched 
and listened without venturing a word, his eyes 
fastened upon the automatic she held on guard. 
“Will you give me your revolver?” he asked. 
“Let me defend you, while you care for her.” 
He pointed to Agnes standing near the table, 
her hand pressed against her heart, praying 
fervently that no harm might come to the man 
she loved and who stood ready to lay down his 
life in her defence. She shuddered at the possi- 
bility that he might succumb to superior odds. 

“It is impossible, M/’sieur,” protested 
Elizabeth. “I know how to shoot, and be- 
sides, you are ill—” 

He smilingly wrested the automatic Bi, 
her unwilling grasp. She sighed wearily and 
rejoined Agnes, the two convinced that the 
door must soon crumple beneath the blows that 
fell upon it with thunderous force. Even as 
they gazed, the barrier fell, revealing several 
helmeted German troops ready to spring 
across the threshold. They had thrust their 
legs forward when Harry’s automatic spat 
forth a leaden hail beneath which the Huns 
crumbled coughingly to the floor. 

“Come on, you assassins!” cried Harry, 
crouching to his knees. 
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The fusillade filled the place with a sicken- 
ingly acrid smoke that all but strangled the 
defenders, but Harry and Pierre, retreating a 
few paces, continued to fire upon the remain- | 
ing Germans who lurked on either side of the : 
portal beyond. The fire was returned and 
Harry felt a stinging sensation in his right 
arm. His automatic fell to the ground with 
a crash, but stooping, he picked it up with his 
left hand, and fired again and again, but the 
hammer clicked, for the cartridges had been 
expended. Conscious that the weapon was 
useless, he threw it aside and before Pierre was 
aware of his purpose’ had possessed himself of 
the weapon he held in his scrawny fist. 

“Stand aside!’ he commanded authorita- 
tively. “I shall save you or die in the attempt!” 

He felt the warm blood trickling down his 
arm, but he ignored the sharp pain which now 
manifested itself bitingly. Stationed at one 
side of the doorway, he calmly awaited the rush 
which was sure to come. One Hun, more dar- 
ing than his fellows, sprang across the thres- 
hold only to fall dead, a bullet in his brain. 
Harry fired at another who approached 
stealthily, and winging him, laughed joyous- 
ly. He thought of his air battle on the Somme 
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front, at Ypres and Verdun and the exhiliar- 
ation of battle tingling in every, fibre of his 
being, he felt himself unconquerable and 
unconsciously hummed the refrain of a pop- 
ular song. 

Three Huns catapulted themselves across 
the threshold suddenly, and accounting for 
two of these, Harry swore beneath his breath 
when he sought to fire at the third only to find 
that his ammunition was expended. The Hun 
laughed, cast an evil glance at the Salvation- 
ists, shouted a command to his remaining men 
beyond and stepped forward, only to be felled 
like an ox by the automatic which Harry had 
hurled unerringly at his brutal face. 

Bounding forward gleefully, Harry stooped 
to pick up the officer’s revolver. Divining 
his intention Herr Leutnant Hoffman, with 
three of his men, pounced upon him. Elizabeth 
and Agnes screamed in terror. ‘Weakened 
by exertion and loss of blood, Harry fought 
with a desperation born of despair. What 
would become of these women should he 
fall? The thought filled him with inexpressi- 
ble horror, and a Berserker rage convulsed him. 
There came to him, as if he were lapsing into 
dreams, the shouts of men beyond rushing to 
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his aid. He was slowly yielding to superior 
force when a dozen uniformed men led by 
Jules, sprang across the threshold. 

“Hands up!” rang out the sharp command. 

“Kamerad!” 

The Germans lost no time in obeying and, 
exhausted to the point of collapse, Harry stag- 
gered aside. Vaguely wondering what had 
happened so providentially, he leaned pant- 
ingly against the wall. Holding Agnes in her 
arms, Elizabeth gazed with fascinated eyes at 
the Lieutenant in command of the rescuing 
party all of whom wore the khaki of the 
American soldiers. 

“Sergeant Mulligan,” snapped the officer, 
“you will disarm the prisoners.” 

The officer turned to Elizabeth who stared at 
him fixedly. He extended his arms, and like 
one in a dream she advanced towards him. 

“My Lizzie-beth!” he gasped chokingly. 

“Luke!” 

_ He took her in his arms unable to speak and 

held her to him. She wept softly, but the 
tears she shed were born of joy unutterable. 
“You summoned me and I have come,” he 
whispered at length. “Like you, sweet girl, 
I have been purified in the fires of faith, and 
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God willing we shall reap our reward in due 
season.” 

He lifted her face tenderly, her tear- 
suffused eyes meeting his in a glance that be- 
spoke their mutual love and heart yearnings. 
Oblivious of their surroundings, the shells 
still crashing overhead, the doughboys busy- 
ing themselves with their prisoners and the 
removal of the bodies of the Huns Harry had 
slain, their lips met in their first kiss. As far 
as they were concerned, grim war had ceased, 
and peace, contentment and love supreme, now 
exerted their glorious sway. 


CHAPTER XV 
LOVE FINDS THE WAY. 


The Huns had been driven back across the 
Marne on that famous counter attack in July 
which marked the beginning of the end of 
German militarism. Chateau-Thierry had 
been re-won by the French and American 
troops and among the first to enter the place 
was Lieutenant Luke Barlow, whose gallantry, 
had won for him the Croix de Guerre and a 
citation. The Germans were in full retreat and 
menaced hourly by the great attacks ordered 
by Marshall Foch on either flank of the 
Marne salient, and in the flotilla of fliers that 
harrassed the Hun retreat was the machine 
operated by Harry Hammond, alias Henri 
_ Harcourt. He seemed to bear a charmed life, 
and his heart sang, for he thought of Agnes 
and thanked God for bringing her to his arms. 

He recalled the incidents of that terrible 
night in the Chateau de Claircaux, of the 
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miraculous rescue by Lieutenant Barlow and 
his brave doughboys. When he thanked Luke 
for his timely appearance, the latter reminded 
him that God worked in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform. While Jules and Pierre 
busied themselves at their tasks, and Herr 
‘Leutnant Hoffman with Heinrich, the order- 
ly, and the remaining Boches who had escaped 
death in the attack, were sent to the rear as 
prisoners, the two women, who had been so 
strangely re-united to the men they loved, ex- 
changed confidences with their sweethearts as 
they partook of refreshments which Pierre 
supplied most liberally. 

“When I left the hospital in New York,” 
explained Luke, glancing lovingly at Eliza- 
beth, “I enlisted without caring what regiment 
I was to join, my sole desire being to get to 
‘France so that I might search for my lost 
Lizzie-beth.” 

“The proper spirit,” interjected Harry 
laughingly. “Love and war go hand in hand 
through life, you know.” 

Luke’s face beamed with happiness. There 
were no cares to oppress his soul now that the 
great purpose of his life had been achieved. 
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Elizabeth watched him tenderly as he related 
the more or less thrilling incidents of his train- 
ing in camp, his arrival in Bordeaux where he 
remained for many weeks in idleness. He had 
studied, however, and just before the order 
came to proceed to the front, he was commis- 
sioned a second Lieutenant, so that this, he 
said, was the proudest day of his life. 

“Wherever I went with my regiment,” he 
continued, “I questioned every Salvationist 
about Elizabeth Blake, but there was none who 
had heard the name. — This ill-success went on 
for weeks and I began to despair of ever find- 
ing you.” 

“Poor Luke!’ said Elizabeth sympatheti- 
cally, “Why did you not write to Colonel 
William Barker, who is in charge of all Salva- 
tion Army work in France, and stationed at 
headquarters in Paris?” 

“T never thought of it!” he frankly admitted. 
“T could think only of you, and not being a 
- Sherlock Holmes, how could I reason like 
that?” 

“It’s all for the best, after all,” remarked 
‘Agnes, taking Harry’s hand. ‘We have cause 
to know that, haven’t we, Harry?” 
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“Pearls of wisdom invariably fall from 
your lips, dear heart,” he responded, kissing 
her. 

And then he was compelled to relate his 
story from the night he was shanghaied by 
Jimmy “the Rat” and his confederate, and his 
narration of the circumstances attending the 
destruction of the Indian Queen, his ex- 
periences on the grating with poor Mulqueen, 
his finding of the open boat and subsequent 
rescue, thrilled his hearers. 

“Why did you assume the name of Henri 
Harcourt?’ asked Agnes, when he had 
finished. . 

“When I read that aceount of my disap- 
pearance in the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald,” he answered, ‘I was angered because 
of the intimation it conveyed that I had mis- 
used my opportunities and shamed the best 
that was in me. I thought at first to join the 
Foreign Legion, but aviation always had at- 
tracted my fancy and meeting a French flier 
who was in Bordeaux on furlough, he arranged 
matters so that I was able after three months 
training, to join the Lafayette Escadrille as 
Lieutenant. Fearing that Harry Hammond 
might be recognized before his purpose was 
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fulfilled, I assumed the name of Henri Har- 
court.” 

“And that purpose?” asked Agnes. 

“To prove to the world that even a million- 
aire may be the equal economically of a plum- 
ber or bricklayer, provided he is purified by 
the fires of faith.” 

“Fires of faith!” 

“Aye, the fires of faith burn brightly in 
every human soul, but they must be replen- 
ished from time to time by sacrifice and pen- 
ance, else how could one progress to perfec- 
tion? When these fires die out, the good that 
is in men expires and the soul is left in dark- 
ness without hope, or incentive to persevere in 
the straight and narrow path.” 

They discussed their mutual affairs until 
dawn; but none felt that weariness that is the 
invariable accompaniment of all night vigils, 
for their strength was stimulated to higher 
planes of endurance by happiness and love 
Harry’s wound—a mere scratch which he 
treated with scorn, had been dressed, and in- 
convenienced him little. At daylisht, after 
thanking Pierre and Jules for the great ser- 
vice they had rendered them, they left the 
chateau to find the village swarming with 
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American troops, marching, marching, ever 
marching toward the Marne. 

“Tt will be a great battle, Lizzie-beth,” said 
Luke as he assumed his place at the head of 
his company. “We must part now, but after 
the Hun is licked, I'll know where to find you.” 

“We shall be at your heels all the way,” re- 
sponded Elizabeth. “God be with and pro- 
tect you! I shall pray for you every hour, 
dear Luke!” 

“Then I know I shall return to your arms,” 
he returned, kissing her again and again. 
“May Heaven keep you, sweetheart!” 

And so they parted. As Luke marched 
away at the head of his company, Elizabeth 
wafted him a kiss, Agnes and Harry waving 
their handkerchiefs. When he had disap- 
peared in the turn of the road, Elizabeth’s eyes 
filled with tears, but her brave heart throbbed 
with a happiness she had not experienced since 
the days of her consecration as a Salvationist. 
No fear oppressed her, and she visioned the 
day when Luke was to return to her unscathed 
from the vortex of war and they become com- 
rades for life, happy servitors in the great 
cause of humanity, which is the watchword of 
the Salvationists’ faith. 
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Harry said his farewells to Agnes, who left 
him to return to Paris, where they arranged 
to meet at a later day. In the village Harry 
rejoined his fellow aces, among them being 
Captain “Eddie” Rickenbacker, at one time 
famous as an automobile racer, but who was 
equally famous for having downed twenty-six 
German airplanes; Major James A. Meissner, 
who had bagged eight enemy machines; Lieu- 
tenant Douglas Campbell, with eight victories 
to his credit, and many others whose brilliant 
- achievements reflect imperishable renown not 
only upon the 94th Aero Squadron to which 
they were attached, but to the American army 
as a whole. 

“Glad to see you, Lieutenant,” said Captain 
Rickenbacker, “I congratulate you upon your 
excellent work last night. Everybody is talk- 
ing about it.” 

“It was nothing, Captain.” 

“What is your score now?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

“Holy Moses!” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Campbell admiringly. “Some score!” 

Harry deemed it wise to reveal his identity, 
and as they proceeded to the camouflaged 
hangars, he told them all regarding himself 
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that he cared for the time being to divulge. 
The aces crowded about him, their hands ex- 
tended in congratulation. 

“We're glad to know you are an American!” 
laughed Rickenbacker, his arm about Harry’s 
shoulder. ‘When I heard of this Henri Har- 
court, I couldn’t get it out of my bean that he 
was too big a fighter to be anything except 
American, dyed in the wool!” 

The aces sang “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” and danced around him. For the 
first time in his life Harry blushed. He might 
have been seriously inconvenienced had not 
orders come at this juncture for all hands to 
report for instant duty, and cheering, the 
aviators separated. A few minutes later the 
aero squadron was in the clouds, performing 
those hazardous duties which were not to end 
until the destruction of the St. Mihiel salient 
by General Pershing’s gallant troops, the 
bombardment of the Metz fortifications, the 
collapse of the famous Hindenburg line, the 
fall of Sedan and the failure of their peace of- 
fensive had forced the vanquished Hun hordes 
to beg for an armistice, the signing of which on 
November 11, 1918, made that date famous 
for all time in history. 
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Following in the footsteps of the victorious 
American army, Elizabeth and Agnes were 
busily occupied in the huts to which they were 
assigned for duty. They sang blithely as they 
made their doughnuts and pies and dispensed 
them to the appreciative doughboys. In the 
same sector there was at work a delegation of 
famous Salvationists, chief among whom was 
Adjutant Helen Purviance, who won fame by 
making the first doughnut to be served to an 
American soldier in France. Others were 
Captain Alice McAllister, a devoted worker 
who had been struck by shrapnel from a Ger- 
man gun, her sister, Lieutenant Violet Mc- 
Allister, and “Ma” Burdick, whose renowned 
flapjacks were known from one end of the 
firing line to the other. With these may be 
mentioned Captain Mrs. Holbrook and Cap- 
tain Mary Sheldon, whose sublime bravery and 
devotion to the welfare of the American 
troops, had won the enduring love of every 
doughboy with whom they came in contact 
throughout the mighty struggle. 

The romance of Elizabeth and ‘Agnes soon 
was the subject of good natured gossip among 
the Salvationists and both were compelled to 
repeat again and again their wonderful stories 
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of trials and love, and of their sweethearts who 
were fighting the battles of their country 
bravely. Gladys and Irene McIntyre modest- 
ly assumed credit for bringing about the cul- 
mination of their strange romance, for had 
they not advised Lieutenant Barlow how to 
reach the chateau, thereby not only bringing 
Elizabeth to his arms, but providing succor to 
Agnes and her sweetheart in the hour of need? 

“My dear girls,” said Elizabeth, embracing 
both. “You were the instruments of God, and 
for that I thank Him and you.” 

When Colonel Barker heard the story, he 
sent for Elizabeth and Agnes and a few days 
later they appeared at the headquarters of the 
Salvation Army in Paris where they received 
the congratulations of that highly competent 
executive as well as those of Colonel Edward 
F.. Parker, the genial secretary for Salvation 
Army activities. 

“TI sincerely hope you do not think of re- 
signing now,” said Colonel Parker anxiously. | 
“There is much work for all of us to do despite 
the prospects of early peace.” 

Elizabeth assured him that she had no such 
intention, and that as far as she was aware, 
Agnes had no thought of quitting the Salva- 
tion Army. 
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‘We have found happiness in our work, 
Colonel!”’ she said with enthusiasm. “For the 
present we are content to allow matters to 
remain as they are, but when Lieutenant Bar- 
low is demobilized—” 

“And Lieutenant Hammond also,” inter- 
jected Agnes blushing. 

“Then we will see what we will see,” finished 
Colonel Parker, chuckling knowingly. 

Two weeks later the two young Lieutenants 

were in Paris on furlough and after they had 
primped themselves a trifle in Harry’s apart- 
ment, they went to Colonel Parker’s office 
where they were welcomed by Agnes and 
Elizabeth who now, by order of Commander 
Booth, had been promoted to be Lieutenants 
on Colonel Parker’s staff. They spent a de- 
lightful day and seated in an automobile, were 
driven to Versailles, where they visited the 
time-worn palace built by Louis XVI, and on 
their return to Paris, stopped at Malmaison, 
the home of Napoleon and Josephine. The 
quartette discussed their private affairs with 
animation, as prospective brides and _ bride- 
grooms have from times immemorial been ac- 
customed to do. . 
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“What do you purpose to do when you are 
discharged from service?” asked Agnes of 
Harry when they were on their last lap of their 
sight- “seeing tour. 

“I’m going to marry you tomorruae he 
rejoined heartily. 

“And after that?” 

“Tl leave that wholly to you.” 

“Then I’ll have to ask you to keep the prom- 
ise you made to me in New York a year ago.” 

“Promise!” 

“You said you would join the Salvation 
Army if I demanded that sacrifice of you.” 

“Righto!” he exclaimed. “I did.” 

“And you will join?” 

“With all my heart!” 

That night, at headquarters, Elizabeth con- 
fided to Agnes that Luke had announced his 
intention to become a Salvationist immediately 
after his discharge from the Army, and that 
he would remain in France until the last soldier 
in the army of occupation in Germany had re- 
turned home. Agnes beamed with delight and 
after they had exchanged confidences, both 
made mysterious visits to modistes in the Rue 
de la Paix. Lieutenants Hammond and Bar- 
low spent several days at General Pershing’s 
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headquarters and returned with the glad tid- 
ings that their discharge papers would be for- 
warded to them in Paris during the coming 
week. 

When they found Elizabeth and Agnes in 
Colonel Parker’s oifice, they voiced their 
warmest admiration, for both were now 
arrayed in fine new Salvationist uniforms, each 
wearing the insignia of their exalted rank. 
Harry and Luke conferred privately with 
Colonel Parker while the two girls waited in 
the reception room and as they talked he 
nodded several times approvingly. 

“TI shall be most happy to be groomsman for 
both of you,” he said laughingly. 

He informed them that Commander Booth 
had approved the application of the two for 
admission into the ranks of the Salvation 
Army and that nothing prevented them from 
joining the organization immediately. 

“Except a honeymoon trip of about two 
weeks on the Riviera,” smiled Harry, winking 
slyly at Colonel Parker. 

“Same here,” chuckled Luke. 

In the presence of a coterie of Salvationists 
including Colonel Parker, Colonel Barker, 
Gladys and Irene McIntyre, Adjutant Helen 
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Purviance, Captain Alice McAllister and 
Captain Mrs. Holbrook, the nuptials of Agnes 
and Harry and Elizabeth and Luke were cele- 
brated at headquarters on the following day, 
the Rev. James Malcolm, of New York, chap- 
lain of Luke’s regiment, officiating. It was 
a happy function and when the wedding party 
left for their honeymoon trip to the south of 
France and Italy, they were accorded a hearty 
bon voyage by friends and well-wishers. 

Returning to Paris in due season, Harry 
and Luke became Salvationists, and by a queer 
twist of fate, their wives, being Lieutenants, 
became their commanding officers, so that they 
were subject to orders, more or less severe. 
But having had their baptism of fire, they 
obeyed their superiors without demur. In the 
fires of faith and love their souls had been puri- 
fied and they were content. 


THE END 
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